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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


F PRESIDENT GATES of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, otherwise trust, had set out to make the evils of 
trusts manifest to the American people, he could not have done 
better than he has. For by his course of the last fortnight or so 
he has thrown into relief the evils that come in the wake of 
trusts formed for the promotion of private interests, not the 
national weal. And to the la ter kind of trusts 
we will soon come if our present day trusts or 
combinations continue to be manipulated for 
private profit, and to the bane of the public, as Mr. Gates 
appears to have manipulated the trust of which he is the head. 


The Trusts that 
We Don’t Want. 
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PRICE FivE CENTS 


For the harder the evils of our private managed trusts are 
pressed down uron the public, the more apparent they are made, 
the faster we will be driven into the creation of national trusts 
in which the government shall be trustee for the whole people. 
For in such trusts will be sought and can be found relief from 
the evils, the tyranny of the ptivate trusts that we ought not 
to stand. 


Such private trusts now tax the people in many ways, it is 
alone the right of the government to tax and then only for the 
weal of the public and in such way as the public may direct, and 
such a right, or rather power to tax, which when used for other 
end than the promotion of the general weal is extortion, must 
not be permitted to rest in private hands. When it so rests, there 
is taxation without representation, man is stripped of one of his 
inherent rights, he is no longer sovereign over himself, he enjoys 
no longer equality of opportunity, he is a subject of the trusts ; 
trusts that may be tyrannous in their exactions as ever mon- 
arch was. 


For man alone has the right to tax himself. And where a 
trust is created with a power to tax, a trust in the management 
of which he has no voice, for the election of the officers of which 
he has no vote, he is deprived of this right. And to reassert 
that right he will insist that if there be trusts there shall be 
trusts in the management of which he may have part, that shall 

be under his control as a voter, managed as he 
And the Trusts may direct, that the trusts be national, not 
be Ags ta private. On this he must insist that the power 

; to tax shall rest in his own hands, that he be not 
reduced from sovereign to subject. 

To escape the evils of private trusts, to take from them their 
powers to tax, he will turn to national trusts. Nor will the crea- 
tion of such trusts destroy individual incentive, destroy individu- 
ality. For the creation of such would not mean that merit 
would go unrewarded. It would mean that merit would be 
better, more fairly rewarded than now, for the creation of such 
trusts would mean the opening, not the closing of opportunities, 
mean greater equality of opportunity, not less. The destroyers 
of incentive, of individuality that are to be feared, are the pres- 
ent-day trusts managed for the promotion of private interests, 
not national trusts that would restore the equality to oppor- 
tunity that the private trusts have destroyed. 

For our part we want trusts—not private trusts born in 
greed, managed for selfish ends, but national trusts born in 
another spirit, managed for the promotion of the national weal, 
in which the government shall be trustee for all the people. We 
now have a railroad trust and we want to see this trust nation- 
We have a telegraph and a telephone trust, and we want 
to see these nationalized. We have an armor-plate trust, and we 
want to see that nationalized. We have in all our cities various 
street railway, lighting, fuel and water monopolies, resting on 
public franchises, and we want to see these municipalized. 
Wherever there be an industrial trust, a combination that has a 
monopoly grasp upon the throats of our people and is extorting 


alized. 
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indirect taxation, a trust that will not fall to pieces with the 
nationalization of our railroads and the taking away of transpor- 
tation preferences, with the taking away of tariff preferences and 
other special privileges, we want to see that trust nationalized. 
Wherever there are to be had advantages from a combination so 
large as to have monopoly powers, we want to see the govern- 
ment the monopolist. 


But we have gotten away from what we started to say about 
President Gates of the American Steel & Wire Company, and the 
evils of trusts as he has manifested them to the American public 
by his late acts. The company cf which he is President is acor- 
poration organized to bring under one manage- 
ment sundry steel wire and nail plants of the 
country that were competitors, to eliminate the 
evils of competition and secure the profits of 
monopoly for the combined interests. Also to make a sale to the 
public of these plants at inflated values, or rather valueless equi- 
ties in these plants, by launching a lot of watered stock upon 
the stock markets such as the public was greedy to take a year 
ago. For this company, like many of its compeers, was grossly 
overcapitalized. Capitalstock of the nominal value of $90,000, 
000, forty millions preferred and fifty common was issued, osten- 
sibly in exchange for plants,for property of an equal value. But, 
says the Philadelphia Press, a Republican organ, the value of 
the sundry plants taken into this combination, and upon which 
this $90,000,000 of stock was issued, did not exceed upon a most 
liberal valuation $25,000,000. Thus three at least, probably four 
dollars or more of stock was issued for each dollar’s worth of prop- 
erty. Yet upon all this capital dividends have been declared 
at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, the preferred stock has 
sold as high as 105 and the common as 72%. How much of this 
capital was floated off on the public at these or approximate 
prices, what interest the owners of the plants were thus able to 
dispose of at treble values, is, of course, unknown. 


The American 


Steel & Wire 
Trust. 


As ALL corporations organized in like way, taking in sundry 
independent plants under one management, the American Steel 
& Wire Company is known incommon parlance by the name of 
trust. Indeed the word ‘‘trust’’ is understood 
to mean such a corporation. And foremost of 
trusts the Steel and Wire trust made itself offen- 
sive to consumers, to the farming community especially, raising 
prices for its products, for wire fencing and steel nails, inordi- 
nately. And now, foremost of all trusts, has it made itself 
offensive to Wall street. For it, or its President, has fleeced 
Wall street, deliberately misrepresented conditions to take Wall 
street in—has fleeced Wall street operators who were gambling 
in its stock and playing for a rise as it has fleeced the consum- 
ing public. Yet it has only played the role, which trusts are or- 
ganized to play, to perfection—played the very role that Wall 
street has organized trusts to play. It has fleeced the dear pub- 
lic as consumers and investors, it is also prepared to grind wages 
down. And it is these three things that trusts are organized to 
do, fleece consumers, fleece wage earners, fleece investors. Wall 
street ought not to complain. 


Its Treble 
Offense. 


But Wall street does complain. Its operators have been 


bitten, the President of the Steel and Wire trust has turned a | 


trick on them by the art, which is rather esteemed in Wall street, 
and at which the successful operators are past masters—the art of 
lying. This President gave out seductive reports 
of the flourishing condition of the iron trade in 
general and of his company in particular. He 
encouraged operators to buy the stock of his company, to bid up 
the price. This was scarce more than a fortnight ago. And all 


The Fleecing of 
Wall Street. 
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the while he was selling the stock of his own company short— 
that is, he was selling stock he did not own, borrowing stock to 
make the deliveries and in the expectation of later buying in suf- 
ficient stock to cover his contracts at a lower price. The story 
is that he sold some 70,000 shares of the stock of his company in 
this way. And then, presto, a change came. There came re- 
ports of the prospective closing-down of sundry mills of this 
Steel and Wire trust, reports that the markets were far over-sup- 
plied with wire and wire nails ; that the trade was congested, the 
business of the company far from in satisfactory shape—reports 
so surprising that Wall street was sceptical of them. But mills 
of the trust were shut down on the ground of over-production, 
some ten or twelve thousand men were thrown out of work, 
prices for the products of this trust were cut, the picture of great 
earnings—earnings of monopoly—that Wall street had treasured 
up shrank away, the stock of the company, both preferred and 
common, fell dismally on the markets. The operators who had 
bought on reports that the trust would earn $20,000,000 this 
year—earn over twenty per cent. on its nominal capital, earn one 
hundred per cent. on its real capital—found themselves caught. 
Both preferred and common stocks fell twenty points in a few 
days. These operators pocketed the loss, John W. Gates much 
of the profit. Dame rumor, spread out in detail in the New York 
World, has it that he made for his personal account $1,400,000 
by selling the stock of his own company short; by talking of 
booming business and encouraging deluded operators to bid up 
the price of Steel and Wire stock while he secretly sold with 
the knowledge that many of the mills of the company were about 
to be closed down and that such closing would surely cause a 
break in the price of the stock. 

Indeed, Wallstreet, in its anger, is not backward in express- 
ing the belief that President Gates deliberately closed down the 
mills with the purpose of causing a break—used his official posi- 
tion to fill his own pockets. And maybe he did. Certain it is 
that if he gave the true reason for closing down 
the mills he lied to Wall street a fortnight be- 
fore. And if he did, as the financial critic of 
the New York Suz cynically remarks, ‘‘ it was nothing unusual, 
but, on the contrary, one of the regular stratagems of stock 
speculation which have the sanction of frequent employment 
by the most prominent men in Wall street, aud has become an 
established custom.’’ And then referring to the recent course of 
the managers of the Metropolitan Street Railway, of New York, 
in declaring that they would not touch the stock of the Third 
Avenue Railroad, their rival and then in trouble, that it had no 
value to them, at the very time they were buying it up, and also 
anent an issue of new stock by the same road, this critic con- 
tinues : 

‘Nor do the means employed to sell American Steel and 
Wire stock on the eve of disclosures which were sure to depress 
its price, differ in principle from those recently employed to buy 
at a low price, for the Metropolitan Steel Railway Company, the 
stock of the Third Avenue. In both cases the public was de- 
ceived by what subsequently proved to be falsehoods, and in 
both cases, too, the beneficiaries would not have been benefited 
if the truth had been generally known. It is noteworthy, too, 
that, although on Tuesday, the Metropolitan Company formally 
announced the coming issue of $7,000,000 of new stock, the re- 
port of which as impending a few weeks ago, its officers denied 
as vehemently as they could, threatening dire vengeance on its 
authors, nobody ventures to accuse them even of inconsistency.’’ 


And then he adds with much truth: ‘‘The root of the evil is 
not so much in the wickedness and the perverted ingenuity of 
those who thus practise upon the credulity of the public, as in 
the widespread moral unsoundness of the public itself. The 
recorded transactions of the Stock Exchange, of the Produce 
Exchange, of the Cotton Exchange, and of the other arenas of 
mercantile speculation, show that the number of people who are 
trying to get money, not by giving property or rendering service 
in return for it, but by speculating upon the chances of the 


Stock Exchange 
Strictures. 
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market, is enormous. Every one of these gamblers fancies that 
he is skilful enough or will be lucky enough to beat his opponents, 
and is usually quite willing to assist his skill and his luck, by 
any device not forbidden in the Penal Code.’’ 

In a word the operators of Wall Street are deserving of no 
pity if one John W. Gates has fleeced them. They have simply 
had done unto them that which they strive to do unto others. 


Bur we may readily go too far in assuming that in closing 
some mills of the Steel and Wire trust Mr. Gates was prompted 
by but one motive—a wish to depress the stocks of his company 
on Wall Street that he might cover his assumed 
short contracts. For there are other motives 
that often prompt trust managers to a like course 
and may have prompted him, at least in some 
part. Thus, if he had reason to expect a move on the part of 
his employees in certain mills foran advance in wages, and an 
advance which the reported prosperity of the trust would 
naturally prompt its employees to ask as their right, he may 
have deemed it best to anticipate such move, nip such request in 
the bud by shutting down certain mills, throwing the employees 
out of work. This in the expectation that after a spell of idleness 
such employees would only be too glad to go back to work at old 
wages or even reduced wages. It is thus that the trusts are ever 
given to treating their employees, especially in dull times when 
they can meet all demands by running only a part of their fac- 
tories on full time. Under such conditions a trust will shut down 
its factories in certain localities until, through idleness, its em- 
ployees are down on their marrow bones, begging for work, and 
their necessities so pressing that it assumes they will go to 
work on whatever terms may be offered. Then on a reduced 
wage scale the idle factories will be started up and other of the 
trust plants shut down until the employees of such are broken in 
spirit and means by this wage grinding system and ready to work 
for a reduced wage. And even in active times, when the trusts 
can find a market for the product of all their plants, and even 
though charging monopoly prices, they may conclude it to be to 
their interest to apply the system of shutting down mills with a 
view to anticipating demands for wage advances. 

And some such reason may very conceivably have had a 
part in prompting the late closing down of some of the mills of 
the Steel and Wire trust. For a company confessedly earning 
twenty per cent on a four times watered capital could hardly 
meet a demand for an advance of wages on the ground that it 
could not afford to grant such request, that business did not 
warrant an advance. And under such conditions refusal to grant 
a demand that would appear to be entirely justified would mean 
a strike. Therefore may it be that the closing down of the mills 
of the Steel and Wire trust is rather in the nature of a lockout to 
forstall a strike. 


How the Trusts 
are Used to Grind 
Down Wages. 


AGAIN it is suggested that the closing down of the mills and 
the general pessimistic talk engaged in by President Gates was 
prompted by the hope that it would have a depressing, not to 
say demoralizing, effect on the iron markets and with a view to 
enabling the Trust to place orders for needed 
raw materials at lower prices. And this is not 
an entirely unreasonable suggestion, for this too 
is a way common to the trusts when they are in 
the market for supplies, though such a game, the temporary cur- 
tailment of demand, is hardly likely to work with such producers 
of raw materials, steel billets, as the Carnegie Company and the 
Federal Steel Company, producers who can afford to hold their 
products off the markets if they suspect the markets are being 
arbitrarily narrowed and with a purpose to depress prices, pro- 
ducers who cannot be forced to sell. 

Again it may be that there is truth in the latest assertion of 


To Squeeze Pro- 
ducers and Con- 
sumers. 
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Mr. Gates that the cause for the shutting down of several mills 
of his company is that the markets have become overstocked. 
And we are inclined to think that this assertion is not without a 
grain of truth for foundation. For it is easy to believe that this 
trust which has advanced the prices for its products much be- 
yond the average should have narrowed the market for its goods, 
and now be plagued by a piling up of such goods—not because 
of any production beyond the people’s needs but as the result of 
holding its goods beyond the people’s reach, at such extortion- 
ate prices that the people have not had the mcans to supply their 
full needs. 

WITH Mr. Gates thus exemplifying the evils of trusts, show- 
ing how effectively they may be used as engines of speculation, 
causing us to direct our attention to their possible and actual ef- 
fectiveness as a means for grinding down wages, for forcing up 
prices on consumers and forcing down prices at which producers 

must sell ; showing above all in what unprin- 


Characteristic .inled manner they are used, how detrimental they 
Republican = 3 

Ani-Trust are to the public weal, we have the Republicans 
Legislation. in Congress taking another hitch at the framing 


of legislation ostensibly aimed against the 
trusts but that if adopted would never hit. Thus we havea 
measure agreed upon by a sub-committee of the House Judici- 
ary Committee, a measure brought forward for political bun- 
combe and nothingelse. It indeed carries a stamp of insincerity 
on its face, for its wording is so indefinite that if ever passed it 
must needs remain inoperative. Yet it is radical in its propos- 
als. The trouble is no one can give any exact measure to those 
proposals, that they amount to no more than a general denuncia- 
tion of trusts. Trusts are aimed at, but there is no definition of 
what a trust is, and ‘‘trust’’ as used in common parlance is about 
the most ill-defined word in the English language. A general 
and elastic meaning attaches to it, exact definition it has none. 
Yet we have this whole measure resting on the meaning of the 
word ‘‘trust.’’ We have it requiring the branding or marking 
of trust made goods shipped out of a state, so that they may 
easily be identified as the product of a trust, and we suppose 
boycotted, and further prohibiting inter-state traffic in goods not 
so marked, making them subject to seizure and condemnation if 
unmarked: 





AND here we are brought up against the word trust. What 
does it mean, who can tell? If as here used trust be given the 
meaning attached to it in legal lore, attached to it when the 
courts on sundry occasions ordered the dissolution of trusts as 
illegal, it means virtually nothing, and the sta- 
tute framed around it be nothing but a dead let- 
ter, for of such trusts we have none, they have 
all long since been dissolved or their dissolution ordered. If, 
again, trust is to be defined as meaning a combination of plants 
under one management so complete as to give such an absolute 
monopoly over the production or distribution of some product 
then again it means practically nothing, for of such combina- 
tions we have none. If, on the other hand, it be taken to 
mean any combination, company, corporation that enjoys a 
monopoly in some degree short of this then again we are in the 
realm of the undefinable. For where, unless some rule be given 
for our guidance, some arbitrary rule, are we in such case to 
draw the line? Under a cloak of assumed enmity for the trusts, 
proclaiming a resolution to strike them hard, we have the Re- 
publicans proposing what amounts toan unworkable law, a law 
under which the trusts could not be successfully assailed, noth- 
ing more. 


What isa 
Trust ? 


BESIDES, under our Constitution, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, has Congress the right, in regulating Inter-State 
commerce, to discriminate in any way between trust-made and 











other goods? We are quite certain that the 
Court would hold that it has not the right and 
overturn any law asserting it as unconstitu- 
tional. The whole proposed anti-trust legis- 
lation of the Republicans is but a mockery, 
legislation never likely to find its way onto 
our statute books, not likely to stay there if it should. In no 
such way as that proposed can Congress successfully attack the 
But restricted as it may be by the Constitution it is not 
In one place where the trusts 
It can remove 


What Congress 
has Power to do 
Against Trusts 
Under the Con- 
stitution. 


trusts. 
powerless to attack the trusts. 
are vulnerable it has the power to attack them. 
from the trusts one great prop upon which they rest; it has the 
power to put an end to the monopoly conferring discriminations 
in transportation rates. This Congress can do by nationalizing 
the railroads, making them public highways, operating them as 
such. And this it has an undoubted constitutional right to do. 
It has the same right to build and operate a railroad to-day as it 
had to build the great national roads two generations ago. In 
principal the building of a post-road of stone for the carriage of 
mails and persons and freight by horses, and the building of a 
post-road of steel rails for the carriage of mails and persons and 
freight by steam, isthe same. As the national government has 
the conceded power to build the former and has exercised it, it 
equally has the constitutional power to build the latter or secure 
them by fair purchase, thus nationalizing our railroad system. 
This Congress has the power to do; in this way 
take a great prop out from under the trusts and 
strike them ina vulnerable spot. But the Re- 
publicans are opposed to striking at the trusts in 
this vulnerable spot ; opposed to Congress strik- 
ing in the one way that it has power, under the Constitution, to 
assail them effectively. It is more to their liking to have Con- 
gress assail the trusts, if for political effect it must assail' them, 
in a way like to be unconstitutional ; in such way that anything 
Congress might do, by mischance and under political pressure, in 
antagonism to trusts, would be like to be undone by the Supreme 
Court. 


And what Re- 
publicans will 
not let Con- 
gress do. 





Ir 1s true that the Republicans of the House Committee on 
Judiciary have agreed upon the form of an anti-trust amendment 
to the Constitution conferring upon Congress full power to deal 
with the trusts, and it is true that before the 
trust question can be freely handled the Con- 
stitution must be amended. For though Con- 
gress now has the power to cause the nationalization of our rail- 
roads, though such nationalization would take from under the 
trusts one of their chiefest props, the trusts have roots that would 
not be reached in this way, that must be reached in other ways 
before the evils of trusts can be wholly eradicated, and such roots 
cannot be reached with a free hand until the Constitution be 
amended. But an amendment conferring certain restricted powers 
on Congress, and such as the Republicans propose, is not what 
we want. It is not upon Congress that we would confer new 
powers at all. We would have an amendment plainly and clearly 
asserting the right of the people, acting as soverigns, not through 
representatives, but by direct vote, to freely handle any and all 
questions without being held down by constitutional restrictions, 
in such way as they might choose. For we would have it recog- 
nized once for all that the people who made the Constitution are, 
and of right ought to be, sovereign; that the Constitution was 
made to secure our people in the enjoyment of their liberty and 
the rights inherent to man, not to balk the sovereign people in 
the taking of action for the preservation to themselves of those 
rights which now, through the tyranny of those sheltered by 
various discriminations and privileges, the outgrowth of a spirit 
of greed, are in danger of being stolen from them. 


The Trusts and 
the Constitution. 


THe continued talk of Republicans drafting the unwilling 
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Roosevelt for their Vice-Presidential candidate has led to reckless 
rumor suggesting the possibility of the Republican convention 
being stampeded for the rough-rider Governor for President. But 
it is the remotest of remote possibiiities, for incubus though Mr. 
McKinley may be to his party, as dead weight as he may be to 
carry, as weak candidate as he may make, he sits upon his party 
with the firmness of the old man of the sea. He controls the 
situation, his nomination seems so inevitable 
that Republicans who are dissatisfied with him, 
who would havea firmer and more inspiring lead- 
er, fear to so much as say a word in the open against his nomina- 
tion. Lacking euthusiasm themselves, chilled by the want of 
backbone in their leader, dreading to face their constituents be- 
cause of the blunders of their party, going in- 
to the campaign with only half a heart they still 


The Presidential 
Campaign. 


Why Repubili- 


cans want ‘ : 
Bryan Nomin- look for victory, for they believe that even 
ated. McKinley can beat Bryan and they hope and 

expect that Bryan will be the candidate of the 
Democracy. And thus it is that Mr. Bryan is the Republican 


candidate for the Democratic nomination. 

But for this very reason, and for the further reason that 
Mr. Bryan cannot command any considerable percentage of the 
million and a half of Populist votes that he got in 1896, the 
Democrats, we opine, will be like to give the nomination to some 
one else, make a volte face on the Chicago platform, invite back 
into the told the gold Democrats by nominating a candidate and 
upon a platform satisfactory to them. This, acting on the old 
motto of find out what your enemy wants you to do and then 
don't do it. And with the Democrats taking this turn, which 
would give them more than a fair prospect of carrying New York, 
New Jersey, Deleware, Maryland, and four of 
the New England States, states all certain for 
crats to Give McKinley if Mr. Bryan is the opposing Demo- 
Him the Go cratic candidate, but of which New York, New 
By. Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, would 
almost certainly go Democratic if he was not the candidate and 
someone satisfactory to the gold Democrats was, the Republicans 
would have cause to worry over the outlook. For such states 
and the states of the solid South cast all but one half of the votes 
in the electoral college, the carrying of those states and two other 
of the New England states results in which, under such a turn 
of affairs, would be extremely doubtful, would give the election 
How with to the Democratic standard bearer. And Re- 
Bryan Gotten publicans have no hope of carrying a single 
Rid of they Fig- southern state, Democrats do not believe, with 
ure out Vic- their control of the election machinery, that 
tory, : " 

there is one upon which they cannot count, 
whatever stand their party takes, whatever candidate it may 
nominate. 

And in truth the Republicans have not the ghost of a show 
to get the electoral vote of any southern state. If any southern 
state is lost to the Democracy it will be tothe Populists. And 
the Democratic politicians do not concede the possibility of this. 
Hence they can see rosy prospects of victory for their party if 
only Bryan be got rid of. And to this end they are working. 
We believe they will succeed. And if they do we believe they 
will have a startled awakening on election day, an awakening to 
find southern states they counted on carried by the Populists, 
their dreams of victory shattered, see a party they despise and 
whose chances of success they ridicule, tritimphant over all. 
But to the Democratic politicians, and Republicans too, all this 
latter talk is moonshine. ‘They cannot conceive that there is any 
solid foundation for it, anything to it but talk. 


And what In- 
clines Demo- 


So, UNDISTURBED by any such thought, Democratic poli- 
ticians through the South and East are scheming to get rid of 
Bryan. The Bryan camp, wherein professions of loyalty to him 
are loud, is full of traitors. The striking triumph of Senator 
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Morgan, of Alabama, in his fight in the Demo- 
cratic primaries of his State for re-election to the 
United States Senate, the crushing defeat of 
yovernor Johnston, who sought the Senatorship 
for himself and fought Senator Morgan with 


Senator [lor- 
gan’s Triumph 
in Alabama an 
Anti-Bryan 
Victory. 

most pronounced bitterness, charging him with 


being secretly opposed to the nomination of Mr. Bryan, with 
working hand in glove with those who would dethrone the can- 
didate of 1896, is an omen of ill portent to the Bryan cause. 
Governor Johnston made his campaign as the most pronounced of 
Bryanites, and a radical ; Senator Morgan was charged, and with 
reason, with being lukewarm for Bryan. And Senator Morgan 
won the contest handily, his opponent was completely buried at 
the primaries. 


THE Democratic State Committee, of New York, has called 

a late convention for choosing delegates to Kansas City, called it 
fora day in June. And in this the Bryan Democrats see an anti- 
Bryan move, they see in it a postponing of action to give time 
for the anti-Bryan sentiment to crystallize, and 


Am}-Bryen they are mad, so much so that they promise to 
Signs in New Ee ; é : 
Vouk end carry out their threat of holding a convention of 
Maryland. their own and sending a contesting delegation to 


Kansas City, a delegation whose only ground of 
contest and only claim to admission to the convention floor will 
be that it isa Bryan delegation, that the regular delegation is 
not. And in Maryland we have the Democratic convention 
called for an early date, and the Bryanites are mad at this, too. 
They denounce such action as taken to prevent them from 
making the active campaign for the election of Bryan delegates 
that they intended. It is understood the delegation from Mary- 
land to Kansas City, as also that from New York, and that from 
Delaware, will go uninstructed. 


Tus is possible opposition to the renomination of Mr. 
Bryan by the Democracy looming up. That he will control two- 
thirds of the delegates sent to Kansas City is highly improbable. 

When the Kansas City convention meets we be- 


pie peg lieve more than one-third of the delegates will 
crats: ; , 
of Bryan or be found to be unalterably opposed to his nomi- 


nation, that he will fail to win that nomination, 
that the convention will turn from him to a 
leader of different type, a leader intended to at- 
tract gold Democratic rather than Populist votes. 
After the Cincinnati convention of May 9th, when it will be seen 
that Bryan as the nominee will not attract the mass of Populist 
votes, Democratic leaders will incline more and more to look for 
this outcome and work more and more energetically to bring it 
about. And if before the meeting of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion, in the middle of June, Republicans, marking the political 
drift, become imbued with the fear, if not belief,that the Democra- 
cy will turn aside from Bryan at Kansas City in July and put upan 
Olney or a Gorman, they may be made very uneasy by the pros- 
pect of the nomination of Mr. McKinley, they may almost feel 
that in nominating him they will be flying in the face of fate, 
may wish that they might put him aside and nominate some one 
with fewer Puerto Rican and other millstones tied around his neck, 
and yet have no escape from nominating him. For the Presi- 
dent's friends have a grasp on the manchinery of the party that 
is practically unbreakable; to prevent his nomination, whatever 
dangers such nomination may invite, is practically impossible. 


Sink— With Re- 
publicans: Mc- 
Kinley, Sink or 
Swim. 


REPUBLICANS are agreed that there is nothing for it but to 
take McKinley sink or swim. The talk of Governor Roosevelt 
displacing the President is little better than idle. The Gover- 
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nor may be drafted for Vice-Presidential candi- 
His Disincli- date by the Republicans, it is quite possible that 
nation forthe he will be, though with undoubted sincerity and 
Vice Presidency. 4)} emphasis he has declared that he does not 
want the nomination, that those who would shove it upon him 
are no friends of his, that he has other ambitions than the filling 
of the Vice-Presidential chair, that he believes the filling of that 
chair would be no stepping stone to the attainment of the 
place he is ambitious to fill, that his nomination for such place 
would tend to work his political burial rather than further ad- 
vancement. 

another term. 
upon his hopes. 


Roosevelt and 


His desire is to serve New York as governor for 
But striving after this desire a damper may fall 

Not that he cannot have the nomination of his 
party for governor, for this he can have with 
little doubt if he is not drafted for Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate, but that he may, in the con- 
tingency of the turning down of Mr. Bryan, 
fail of election. For in such contingency the reported purpose 
of the Democratic leaders is to nominate for governor Bird S. 
Coler, Comptroller of New York, the one man among the many 
elected by Tammany three years ago to administer the affairs of 
Greater New York who has added to or rather built a reputation 
as an upright, uncorruptible, efficient servant of the people, 
with the interests of the whole people rather than of the corpor- 
ations alone always in view. Elected on a platform demanding 
the retention by the municipality of public franchises he has 
striven to live up to that platform, he is now a pronounced ad- 
vocate of the advantages of municipal ownership of municipal 
franchises, he is aman of progressive mind who commands re- 
spect, with whose name no scandal is associated. A Democrat, 
but no partisan, his nomination would invite, not repel, support 
from outside the party. With Bryan turned down at Kansas 
City, with the national ticket no incubus to the success of the 
local, with Coler as their candidate for governor 
the Democrats would be almost certain to sweep 
the state of New York. With lines so drawn 
Roosevelt would hardly have a chance of carry- 
ing New York. Two years ago he carried the state by a plural- 
ity of only 18,000, he is far from as strong a candidate to-day as 
then, and the then Democratic candidate was personally far from 
as strong an opponent as Bird S. Coler would be. With national 
issues out of thecampaign Coler would, in all human proba- 
bility, win over Roosevelt hands down. And if Bryan be turned 
down at Kansas City the bringing of national issues into the 
campaign, as they must be, will not bring strength to Roosevelt, 
not to the Republicans but to the Democrats in the New York 
state campaign. 

Declining the Vice-Presidential nomination Col. Roosevelt 
may find himself renominated by the Republicans of New York 
for governor only to lead a forlorn hope and to have his dreams 
of a presidential nomination in 1904 blasted by crushing defeat, 
in this, his preliminary running. 


His Desire to 
Be Re-elected 
Governor. 


And the 
Prospects 
of His Defeat. 





’ 


‘‘A GREAT opportunity,’’ says the New York 7>7bune, ‘‘is 
within reach of the Administration. Behind all questions of 
temporary service and necessity looms up the far greater ques- 
tion whether those who by franchises enjoy the 


Auctioning ews : 
natural resources of the Nation’s new islz 

Off Puerto Rican "@tra Rag pipmexined the tion’s new 1 land 

Franchises, possessions shall in return bear the cost of their 


government.’’ And thenit goes on to say that 
“if the President would invite competitive offers for a few of the 
available water powers and rights of way for electric roads in 
Puerto Rico, he would quickly find a mine of wealth at the 
nation’s command.’’ And doubtless many corporations and ad- 
venturers could be found who would be willing to say in re- 
sponse to such invitation of the President, and in effect: ‘‘Give 
us the right to tax the people of Puerto Rico and we will pay 


the cost of their government.’’ For he who is granted an exclu- 
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sive franchise, a monopoly, is given the power to tax. And if 
we put up Puerto Rican franchises at auction, sold such fran- 
chises to corporations and adventurers in return for an agree. 
ment on their part to pay certain sums into the insular Treasury, 
what would we have? We would have the purchasers taking 
double the sum or more from the Puerto Rican people that they 
contributed to pay the costs of the government of the people. 
We would have in effect a farming out of taxes with the result, 
inseparable from such aninfamous system, of having a much 
greater sum exacted from the people than would find its way into 
the public treasury. And under the system of government we 
have set up for Puerto Rico the appointees of the President of 
the United States would do this farming. The Puerto Ricans’ 
privilege would be to do the paying: our privilege to sell the 
right, the power to do the collecting. It is taxation without 
representation that we are proposing to subject the Puerto 
Ricans to. 

It is true that we ourselves have given franchises away 
given away to corporations and individuals rights, powers to tax 
ourselves and exacted in return no agreements from said corpor- 
ations and others to pay any part of the sums they collect into 
the publictreasuries. So it may be said that we are proposing 
to do better for Puerto Rico than we have done for ourselves, 
But the right to tax is a sovereign right that should never be 
parted with, ‘‘that should not be given away to favorites, or 
granted to those debauching the king’s service, or farmed out.’ 
While we exercise the powers of an autocratic sovereignty in 
Puerto Rico, we ought, instead of auctioning off, or worse, 
giving away the franchises of Puerto Rico, keep such in trust for 
the benefit of the people of that island. 


By a majority of just one vote the Senate has voted to stand 
by its precedents denying the right of governors to appoint Sena- 
tors to vacancies in the Senate that state legislatures have had the 
chance and failed to fill. It has rejected the claims of Mr. Quay 

to a seat in the Senate resting upon an appoint- 
The Rejection of ment by Governor Stone of Pennsylvania made 
Quay and the under just such conditions. It is well that it 
perro ~ has, though under such ruling three states are 
Vote. to-day without their full representation in the 

Senate. For such vacancies serve to keep alive 
and quicken the agitation for a constitutional amendment that 
will provide for the election of United States Senators by popular 
vote, bring the Senators nearer to the people and deliver our state 
legislatures from such demoralizing temptations, often great, as 
arise out of senatorial contests, especially where the aspirants 
command much money, sometimes their own, sometimes exacted 
from corporations whose servants they promise to be, and are not 
over scrupulous in its use—such temptations as lately demoralized 
the legislature of the State of Montana. The House only recently 
passed a resolution providing for the submission to the different 
states for their ratification or rejection of an amendment to the 
Constitution providing for the election of Senators by direct vote, 
passed it by the overwhelming vote of 240 to15. But when this 
resolution got over to the Senate it was received coldly. The 
Senate is opposed to this reform in the election of its own mem- 
bers. Twice before has the House passed a similar resolution, 
thirty-four state legislatures- have passed resolutions asking for 
the submission of such a constitutional amendment. If it were 
submitted there is little doubt that it would be promptly ratified. 
The action already taken by the legislatures of more than three- 
fourths of the states, the number required for ratification, makes 
this quite certain. But the Senate blocks the way to the submis- 
sion of such an amendment and shows no sign of any yielding to 
popular pressure. 

The Senate, however, is not all paramount. The opposition 
it raises can be gotten around. If the state legislatures that have 
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cation would take the other tack, put their resolutions in the 
shape of imperative requests, not petitions, the whole question 
would be put beyond the power of the Senate to hinder and block, 
their labors would bear fruit. For when the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the states request Congress to call a convention to sub- 
mit a constitutional amendment Congress must comply, has under 
the Constitution no discretion in the matter, and said convention, 
which in such case as this would be a mere formal body, must 
submit the desired amendment, which upon ratification by three- 
fourths of the states would become operative. The states would 
do well to work at the same time and on the same lines for a 
direct legislation amendment to the Constitution. 

On TurspDAy of last week Senator Hoar delivered a speech 
on the Philippine question that must probably rank as the fore- 
most effort of his later life. He gave a dispassionate historical 
sketch of events in the Philippines since the thunder of Dewey’s 
guns turned American eyes there, since Philip- 
pine history became a part of our own. He plead 
the cause of Philippine independence in the 
American Congress, criticising, not passionately, 
but leniently, those who differ from him, and even assail him 
personally, speaking words conceived in a spirit of charity, not of 
enmity. He appealed to the higher and better feelings of the 
American people, the feelings that governed their action in times 
past and that he felt would again govern in the future. He 
appealed to their justice, not their greed, confident that justice 
had deeper roots in their hearts than greed. He defended the Fili- 
pinos as fighting in defense of rights they conceived it was our 
purpose to trample upon, as fighting for what our forefathers 
struggled for through seven long years of war. He defended 
Aguinaldo against the charges of baseness laid at his door and 
undeserved, declared that it is unworthy of us now to speak of 
one whose assistance we accepted, one whom we co-operated with 
and praised, as a base traitor to his people because of a certain 
transaction of the past on his part that our officers, our consuls 
knew well of when they praised him, seeing nothing in such 
transaction dishonorable to him. ‘' Did Dewey’’ Hoar asked, 
‘* bring over to his aid a perjured scoundrel, who had sold his 
soul like Judas and his country like Arnold?” Finally he re- 
pelled the charge that a speech uttered by him in the United 
States Senate had brought on the war in the Philippines ; that 
for that war he is responsible. ‘‘Suppose,’’ he said, ‘‘ there 
had come out after Yorktown a proclamation by the King of 
France claiming that he had bought sovereignty over the thir- 
teen colonies, and directing his generals to enforce it ? ai ate 
Would not there have been war?’’ And then he added: ‘‘ The 
only difference between that case and this is that I do not think 
there would have been a Frenchman found reckless enough to 
have attributed that event toa speech in the French assembly 
counseling peace and ttatind against that dishonor.’’ 


Senator Hoar’s 
Philippine 
Speech. 





ante Rates to Cincinnati via a Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Account 
People’s Party National Convention. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is making every arrange- 
ment to accommodate the large number of delegates and others 
who are expected to go from Philadelphia and other eastern points 
to attend the coming People’s Party National Convention, which 
meets in Cincinnati May 9. Tickets will be sold from all stations 
on the Baltimore and Ohio at the rate of one first-class fare for 


. the round trip, good going May 7 and 8, and returning leaving 


Cincinnati not later than May 12. In addition to this low rate, a 
special stop-over privilege will be granted at Washington, D. C., 
going and coming, to enable all who desire to visit the National 
Capital at the very time of the year it is most charming and may 
be seen to the best advantage. The famous Royal Blue train 
service operated by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad through to 
Cincinnati is unequalled for comfort and safety, and the sc2nery 
along the route traversed is unsurpassed for beauty and variety. 
The special rate from Philadelphia to Cincinnati and return made 
on account of the People’s Party National Convention will be 
$15.50, or one dollar less, because of the differential, than by 
other lines. For fuller information apply to Bernard Ashby, 
District Passenger Agent, 834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; J. 


- | M. Schryver, General Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Md.; or to 
petitioned Congress to submit such an amendment for their ratifi- | 


the nearest ticket agent.— Advi. 
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PRICES STILL RISING. 





ND prices are still rising. At least, as shown by our index 
numbers, the general level of prices on April 1st was 
nearly 3 per cent. above the level recorded on the first day of the 
present year. And this means that prices, as a whole, are full 
40 per cent higher than they were in July three years ago, that 
at no time within sixteen years have prices stood so high as they 
stand to-day. For we must go back to 1884 to find so high a 
price level as that now recorded. And less than three years ago 
the general price level stood lower than at any time in the last 
half century, lower than at any time since the discovery of gold 
in California. 

And why this great rise, a rise that has brought a wonder- 
ful change over the industrial world, brought increased activity, 
brought greatly increased production of wealth, though the few 
may have, because of the iniquities of our industrial system, 
reaped more largely of this increased wealth production than has 
been their right? We might make answer by pointing to the 
wonderful change that came over the face of the world after the 
discoveries of gold in California and Australia a half century 
since, point to the wonderful change that came with the inflow 
of gold, of money, of new blood into the channels of circulation 
that followed, and there mutely rest our case. For to those who 
are willing to study and draw parallels that they may profit from 
the lessons of the past, such mute answer would be all sufficient. 
They would see an increased flow of gold into the channels of 
circulation to-day as there was such a flow half a century ago. 
As they found in that increased flow of fifty years ago the cause 
for the wonderful change that then came over the face of the 
world, they would see in the increased flow of to-day the cause for 
the wonderful change that has of late come over the industrial 
world. 

There are, no doubt, other causes than the increased pro- 
duction of gold that have contributed, in a measure, to our pres- 
ent prosperity. Weare told, indeed, that the favoring fortune 
of good seasons here and bad seasons abroad is at the bottom of 
our prosperity. _For four years past our crops have been more 
than ordinarily good, and during the first three of these years 
the crops of the rest of the world were poor. In some parts 
crops were of course good, in others fair, in others scant, but, 
taken as a whole, the harvests of the world, excepting those of 
the North American continent, were below the average. And 
so have we had a good demand for the products of our svil, and 
an increased demand at the very time we had more than ordinary 
surpluses to spare. Thus we have been much favored, and 
favored at the expense of the rest of the world. We increased 
our exports of foodstuffs and got higher prices for that which we 
exported. We ceased to ship gold abroad and drew gold from 
abroad, besides keeping to ourselves the product of our mines. 
With more money men increased their purchases, wheels of pro- 
duction long idle were started, there came what we are pleased 
to call prosperity—riches for the few who managé to reap a 
large share of the increased production of wealth, work at bare 
living wages for the many. 

And to this prosperity our fortune of the past four years in 
having had good seasons, while there have been bad seasons 
abroad, has undoubtedly contributed. To deny this would be 
folly. But to lay all our prosperity to this one cause is equally 
unwarrantable. For in the past few years we have not alone 
enjoyed prosperity. The change that has come over the indus- 
trial situation has not been confined to America. It has spread 
over the whole gold-using world. There has been, perhaps, 
more marked revival with us than with other peoples ; aye, there 
has been. The production of wealth has increased with greater 
bounds in the United States than in the countries of Europe, our 
trade both domestic and foreign, has expanded with a rapidity 
that has outpaced the expansion in any country of the old world. 
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But there has come a change for the better, and a marked change, 
in the trade and industrial situation of Europe. The change 
has not been localized in the United States, it has been world- 
wide—or at least as broad as the gold-using world. 

This being so, it cannot be said with reason that the pros- 
perity we enjoy rests solely on the fortune of good seasons here 
and bad seasons abroad. Undoubtedly good seasons have had 
something to do with making prosperity here. But to say that 
they had all to do with the making of prosperity is to put oneself 
in the impossible position of saying that bad seasons make pros- 
perity abroad—for where the seasons have been unfavorable there 
has come trade revival. Clearly then, there is something deeper 
than the concurrance of good seasons here with bad abroad that 
has brought prosperity. For conceivable as it is that good sea- 
sons with us might make prosperity here, it is inconceivable that 
bad seasons abroad have made prosperity there. And so also is 
it clear that it is not tariff legislation, not the Dingley tariff, not 
the exclusion of foreign goods that is at the bottom of a pros- 
perity that we have no monopoly of but that we share with all 
the gold-using world. For conceivable though it is that exclu- 
sion of foreign goods might bring us trade revival, it is not con- 
ceivable that such exclusion could make prosperity abroad. Be- 
sides, as a matter of fact, our importations, and of manufactured 
products, have increased since the enactment of the Dingley act, 
not decreased. 

That we have then enjoyed some degree of prosperity is not 
to be put down solely or primarily to the fortune of favorable 
seasons or tariff legislation. That we have had a greater share 
of prosperity than other peoples may with reason be put down to 
our fortune in having had good seasons while there have been 
bad seasons abroad. or even, by some stretch of the immagina- 
tion, to tariff legislation that, though protecting trusts rather 
than anything else, may be held to have instilled the managers 
of certain industries with confidence in the future and so con- 
tributed to trade revival. But that there is something behind 
all this as the basic cause of a prosperity that is not alone ours 
but is common to all the gold using world is evident. And it is 
evident that for such common prosperity there must be a com- 
mon cause, and that cause, the cause deeper than seasons, is the 
increased production of gold. 

Now it is not to be gainsaid that the coincidence of bad 
seasons abroad and good here did make an extraordinary demand 
for our products and just at atime when we were best situated to 
meet such demand. Andso were we much favored and have 
prospered more than the countries of Europe, but, as we have 
said, we who were thus favored have not had a monopoly of the 
prosperity. Others who were quite the reverse of favored by 
the seasons have shared in such prosperity—all of which shows 
that there is something deeper than the favor of the seasons be- 
hind this prosperity. In 1896 the farm value of our cereal crops 
was $972,068,883 ; in 1897, $1,121,295,816 ; in 1898, $1,171,410,- 
283; in 1899, $1,194,915,39!1. Here is showna marked jump in 
value between 1896 and 1897 and then gradual progression. But 
in the true sense this progression was not all real—the jump was 
but not the progression. For the greater value of 1899 was 
reaped off a greater acreage than the value of 1898, and the value 
of 1893 off a greater acreage than the value of 1897. Thus we 
find that the average value of the cereal crops per acre was $6.54 
in 1896, $7.47 in 1897, $7.68 in 1898, $7.55 in 1899—in other 
words that the farmer got slightly less for his labor last year 
than in the year before, that in the three last years he got on an 
average about 16 per cent more of value for each acre of land 
cultivated than he got in 1896. Thus it is that the farmers have 
had something more to spend, not very much but something, 
and this has been a stimulus to industrial activity. 

A further fact it is that our exports of manufactured pro- 
ducts have greatly increased, our government making great effort 
to point out to our manufacturers possible outlets for their pro- 
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ducts. And because of their superiority, and, in many cases, 
their cheapness, made possible by the use of labor saving ma- 
chinery to an extent and with a system unknown elsewhere, 
our manufactured products are finding a rapidly broadening 
place in the markets of the world. A marked feature of our 
foreign trade is the increase in our export of manufactured goods. 
Within five years our exports of such products have doubled. 
Thus have our exports of manufactured products increased in 
the very years that our exports of agricultural products have 
been extraordinarily large. Thus have trade balances piled up 
in our favor, and, as we have stated, we ceased to export gold to 
any extent along about 1897 and began to import it. And such 
inflow of gold stimulated prices and therewith industry. 

Yet if it had not been for the outpourings of gold from South 
Africa could we have imported gold in any great volume with 
all our great trade balances? Would we have been able to com- 
mand this gold from Europe, would Europe have been able to 
spare it? Certainly she would not save at the cost of such a 
contraction as would have precipitated an economic crisis. But 
could she have helped herself? As our great creditor, as hold- 
ing our securities to vast amounts, evidences of our indebted- 
ness, she certainly could have. She could have called upon us 
to take up more of debts than we have done, aye, she would have 
been constrainedto. Her banks replenishing their supplies with 
South African gold could spare gold for shipment to America 
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without any great strain. If such new gold to replenish stores 
had not been at their command they would, when called on for 
gold for shipment to America, have been obliged to contract 
their loans. For nothing else would have been open to them. 
Unable to replenish their reserves the only course open to them 
in order to preserve a safe relation between their reserves and 
liabilities would have been to cut down their liabilities. And 
cutting down their advances would have forced down prices 
generally, prices of American securities, of the products of labor, 
until we took those things in settlement for the current balances 
due us and stopped demanding gold. Contraction by the Euro- 
pean banks, and contraction that would have been inevitable if 
it had not been for the inflow of new gold into their coffers, 
would have been felt by us. And so it is that at the bottom we 
come round to the increased production of gold as the real found- 
ation for the world’s prosperity, and our.own, such as it is. 

Kight years ago the annual production of gold was only a 
hundred million dollars’ worth. Last year the world’s produc- 
tion was three hundred millions. And as a London contempor- 
ary says in commenting on this great increase in gold produc- 
tion : 

‘‘But there has been no ‘glut of gold ;’ the large amount ac- 
quired and locked up by Russia and some other countries ac- 


counts for part of the increased supply, while the portion that 
has got into circulation created a demand for commodities, thus 
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stimulating trade, and causing arise in the prices of most com- 
modities, while this, in turn, gave a further impetus to industry 
and commerce, and encouraged enterprise generally—every 
stage of the progression being attended by additional demands 
for gold. The net result may be summed up in the one word 
‘Prosperity.’ In the well known words of Hume: ‘In every 
Kingdom into which money begins to flow in greater abundance 
than formerly, everything takes a new face, labour and industry 
gain new life, the merchant becomes more enterprising, the man- 
ufacturer becomes more diligent and skilful, and even the farmer 
follows his plough with greater alacrity and attention.’ ’’ 

And into our country, as into all countries of the gold-using 
world, money, gold, has been flowing of late in greater abun- 
dance than formerly. Perhaps, owing to the fortune of having 
been favored with a series of good seasons while there has been 
a series of poor seasons abroad, we have gotten more than our 
‘share, with the result that the general level of prices has been 
lifted more here than in Europe. Indeed this is quite certain. 
But though we have had more than our share we are not satis- 
fied; to meet the growing demands for money we want still more. 
And to meet these demands we are issuing bank notes. To the 
flow of gold into our channels of circulation we are adding a 
flow of bank notes. During the last two weeks of March and 
under the new currency law we increased our bank currency by 
more than $20,000,000. And to this currency we are adding 
constantly, thus bolstering up prices upon a flow of bank notes. 
The inflow of gold does not satisfy us and we provide for an in- 
flow of bank currency, and then are inconsistent enough to say 
that all such notes must be redeemed in gold, that we cannot 
have more money than we can redeem in gold. All of which of 
course means that we cannot have cheaper money than other 
gold-using countries. And if then we do dilute our currency 
with increased issues of bank notes we will run the risk of mak- 
ing our money cheaper and if we do out will go gold. And 
with our bank currency expansion it looks as if we were very 
near to this point now. 

The truth is that we have a gold dollar that has been cheap- 
ened by about thirty per cent. in the last three years. As com- 
pared to the dollar of midsummer 1897 we have a seventy cent 
dollar, a seventy cent gold dollar. For this is what a rise in the 
general level of gold prices by forty per cent. means. And such 
is the rise recorded in the last three years. Yet a dollar that 
rises in value between 1893 and 1897 by one-third and depreci- 
ates during the next three years by thirty per cent., a dollar that 
thus fluctuates in value as our dollar has done, we are content to 
call an honest dollar and call anyone who questions this ugly 
names—at least some of usare. And just think of calling such 
a dollar an honest measure of values ! 


DuRING the first quarter of this year prices were generally 
strong. As we have already mentioned the general price level 
- was almost three per cent. higher on April 1st than on January 
ist. Of course the range of prices is not without its weak spots. 
Iron and steel products are distinctly lower. That the index 
number for the metal group does not reflect it is owing to the 
fact that a very sharp rise in the price of tin more than offsets 
the weakness of iron and steel in the making up of the index 
number. Wool is also distinctly lower though raw and manu- 
factured textiles are, asa whole, higher, for the rise in cotton 
and cotton goods during the first quarter of the year was greater 
than the fall in wool—a fall very largely due, by the way, to the 
recovery of the sheep industry of Australia so badly struck in 
1897 and 1898 by the extraordinary drought of those years. 
Farm products and foodstuffs of all kinds, save those that natur- 
ally cheapen with the coming of spring, are generally higher ; 
hides and leather show a weakening tendency; owing to a 
further rise in Connellsville coke that has more than doubled in 
price since the starting of the boom in iron manufacture, the in- 
dex number for the coal and coke group has risen sharply. We 
may here say, however, that this rise in coke appears to effect 
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but a small percentage of the output of the ovens. For the 
greater part of the product was contracted for long in advance 
and at prices much below ruling quotations by the greatest of 
the iron and steel works of the Pittsburg district. So at least 
the story runs. Itis only those on the outside who are affected 
by the last rise in coke—that is otherwise than favorably, for 
such rise in current price must serve to protect those who do not 
have to pay it against increased competition. Standard Oil 
products are higher, a sharp rise inthe price of rosin carries up 
the index number for naval stores, lumber shows a weakening 
tendency as does lime, thus carrying down the index number for 
building materials, chemicals and other articles in the miscel- 
laneous group show a general rising tendency—net result a gen- 
eral rise in the index number for the first quarter of the present 
ear of very nearly three pér cent. 


Missouri Populists in Mass Convention. 





Under Name of ‘Progressive People’s Party Put Out a Full 
State Ticket, Choose Presidential Electors, Elect Delegates 
to Cincinnati Convention, and Instruct same for Barker 
and Donnelly. 





NO COMPROMISE—NO FUSION. 





Missouri Populists assembled to the number of three hundred 
in mass conyertion in Kansas City on the 17th and 18th days of 
April have responded to the Cincinnati call. Inspired with the 
conviction that the cause of populism is stronger than ever in the 
past,that the skies are brightening, they go to Cincinnati to meet 
their brethren resolved to put the cause of populism on its feet and 
on the highroad to victory as it never was before. They chose 
twenty-five delegates to represent them at Cincinnati, the full 
number to which Missouri is entitled under the call, and instructed 
those delegates for Barker and Donnelly. They named sixteen 
Presidential electors pledged to the ticket that may there be 


| named, and nominated a full State ticket, presenting it to the 


people of Missouri-on a platform ringing with true populism. 
Denied the right by the Missouri Democracy to place their ticket 
upon the official ballot under the name of the People’s party ; 
denied by a Democracy that for its own aggrandizement permitted 
an organization of deputy Democrats to use that name, or at least 
share that name with the true Populists, thus leading to disrupt- 
ing confusion, they adopted the name of the Progressive People’s 
Party, and under that name shall fight, unless the convention at 
Cincinnati see fit to give a new name to the People’s party that 
must be there reborn and christen that party with other name than 
that taken in Missouri. Wharton Barker and Ignatius Donnelly, 
who were present by special invitation, addressed the convention. 
They were assured that Missouri will be at Cincinnati fifty strong. 

The State ticket named and platform adopted are as follow: 


State Ticket. 

For Governor.—J. H. Hillis, of McFall. 

For Lieutenant Governor.—Dr. A. Neff, of Marshall. 

For Secretary of State.—Bernard Finn, of Ava. 

For Attorney General.—Zachary Taylor, of Springfield. 

For Auditor.—B. F. Allen, of Splitlog. 

For Treasurer.—D. C. Fuller, of Adrian. 

For Railroad and Warehouse Commissioner.—Casper Miller, of Green 
Top. 

For Judge of the Supreme Court.—John M. Voris, of Chillicothe. 

For Judge of the Kansas City Court of Appeals —J. C. Callahan, of In- 
dependence. 

For Judge of the St. Louts Court of Appeals.—C. J. Anderson, of St. 
Louis. 

Platform. 


‘* We solemnly reaffirm our allegiance to the immortal princi- 
ples set forth in the Omaha platform. 

‘* We denounce the leaders of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties because of their lack of courage and patriotism in 








refusing to trust the people to either initiate laws 
or to vote directly upon their enactment, and for 
insisting on the retention of the present corrupt 
delegate system of party control and the present 
corrupt representative system of government, whereby wealth, 
without let or hindrance, controls the old parties and our State 
and national governments by cliques and rings, and successfully 
robs the people by bribing their agents. 

‘* We declare that direct legislation, including the initiative, 
referendum, imperative mandate and proportional representation 
is a fundamental reform whereby all the great moral, social and 
economic questions of the age can be placed before the people 
and settled by popular vote, and we pledge ourselves if elected 
to power to proceed at once to adopt the constitutional and leg- 
islative changes necessary to put in full legal force the initiative, 
referendum, imperative mandate and proportional representation. 

‘‘We declare that since the Republican party demands that all 
paper money shall be redeemable in one kind of coin, while the 
Democratic party demands that all paper money shall be redeem- 
able in two kinds of coin, that the difference be- 
tween the two parties on this vital matter of re- 
demption of paper money is a difference of degree 
and not of principle. 

‘* And we demand a national paper money, issued directly by 
the United States government, that shall be a full legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, and that shall be redeemable in 
the products and labor of the people, and in no other way what- 
soever. 

‘“We denounce both the Republican and Democratic party 
leaders for their unfair and unpatriotic defense and protection of 
the corporations of the nation in their private ownership and 
exercise of sovereign functions of the state, and 
we demand that such ownership and exercise 
shall forever cease ; that all public functions shall 
hereafter be exercised by the public solely for 
the public benefit, and that all railroads, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, street railways and all other public utilities shall be 
owned and operated directly by the people, and for the people, 
without allowing rake-offs therefrom to any corporation, political 
party or private power whatsoever. 

‘ ‘The issuance of licenses to trusts, thereby making trusts legi- 

timate, and permanently fastening them upon the nation, under 
the plan now being advocated by Mr. William J. Bryan and by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, of the Standard Oil 
trust, we denounce as a designing scheme to en- 
able corrupt and decaying political parties, by 
the levy of political blackmail upon the trusts, to extort enor- 
mous sums, under the name of campaign funds, for use in the 
corruption of state and national elections. 

‘‘ We further denounce the proposed postponement of all ac- 
tion against trusts until new state and national laws can be 
enacted against them, and until new prohibitive constitutional 
amendments can be adopted, as a mere specious scheme of delay, 
advocated solely in the interest of the trusts and against the 
people. ; ; . 

‘‘We demand that all corporations, conducting the business of 
a trust, in whole or in part, or in any way combining for the re- 
straint of trade, or for advancing the price of goods manufac- 
tured or dealt in by them, or for the purpose of securing a re- 
duction either in the wages paid employes or in the prices paid 
for raw materials, shall be immediately proceeded against, in ap- 
propriate legal actions, for the forfeiture of their franchises, 
upon the grounds that such corporations and trusts restrain 
trade, that they are immoral, and that their continual existence 
and operation is against sound public policy and a menace to the 
state, and we further demand that our existing corporation laws 
shall be so amended, that no new franchise can be hereafter 
granted to any trust. 

‘‘ We denounce the surrender by the Republican party of the 
sovereign function of furnishing the money supply with which 
to carry on the business of the people to national banking corpora- 
; tions, and declare that the Democratic party, by 
refusing to repeal the infamous national banking 
act when it possessed the full legislative and ex- 
ecutive power to do so, was recreant to all its 
state and national platform declarations, proved itself to be the 
trusted friend of the banking corporations and the enemy of the 
American people. 

‘In order to avoid having our candidates excluded from the 
official ballot at the coming election, by virtue of the infamous 
act of the recent Democratic legislature, enacted for the purpose 
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of disfranchising the voters of the People’s 
party, we hereby, as a party, change our party 
name to such name as may be selected at our 
national convention at Cincinnati, O., on May goth, and in case 
no change of name is there made, we shall at least for the pres- 
ent campaign and coming election be officially known as the Pro- 
gressive People’s party of Missouri, and no further action on 
the part of our party in this state shall be necessary in the 
premises. 

‘* We especially denounce the Democratic party of Missouri, 
its present Legislature and Chief Executive and its political 
leaders for extravagance in office, for their vicious election, police 
and other legislation, for their indefensible attitude and conduct 
toward trusts, and upon all paramount issues of the day, and for 
their utter disregard of the rights and interests of the people of 
the State. 

‘“ We earnestly call upon the people of Missouri, who are in 
substantial belief with us upon the great cardinal principles of 
our party, and who believe that the first object of human gov- 
ernment should be to protect the rights, secure the liberties and 
promote the interests of the great body of the people, rather than 
of a specially favored few, to unite with us at the ballot box in 
support of our principles and our candidates.’’ 


Name. 


CINCINNATI CONVENTION NOTES. 


[Populist headquarters in Cincinnati during the Convention will be 
at the Dennison Hotel, corner Fifth and Main Streets. Inquire there for 
any information you may need. ] 


Tuk Tennessee Populist Convention was held in Nashville on 
April 17tn and chose a full delegation to go to Cincinnati. This 
action was taken almost unanimously, only four delegates to the 
state convention favoring response to the Sioux Falls call. Led 
by ex-Governor Buchanan, who will go back into his old party, 
the Democracy, they bolted the convention. For Mr. Buchanan, 
we may add, we have respect, for he did what all honest fusionists 
ought to do. 

** 

ALABAMA Populists will hold their convention on May 2d 
and choose sixty-two delegates to represent them at Cincinnati. 
Such delegation will probably be accompanied to Cincinnati by as 
many more true Populists. Sending greetings to the Missouri 
Populists who met in mass convention at Kansas City, on April 
17th, Chairman Crowe, of the State Executive Committee of the 
People’s Party of Alabama, wrote under date of Birmingham, 
April r2th : 

‘‘ At an informal meeting of a number of our leading Populists of Ala- 
bama, held here to-day, it was their unanimous opinion that when our State 
Convention meets here, on the 2nd day of May, that we will follow the 
example set by the patriotic Populists of Georgia on Tuesday last (April 10). 
And when our delegation is selected it will be instructed by the convention 
to vote first, last and all the time for Wharton Barker and Ignatius Donnelly ; 
and we will pass strong resolutions condemning the action of the traitor 
Butler and all other fusionists. Hoping your convention will act likewise, 
I send greetings.”’ 

Missouri acted likewise. 

Rk 

THE North Carolina Populist Convention held on April 18th 
was controlled by Senator Butler, as expected, declaring for the 
Sioux Falls convention and the nomination of Mr. Bryan. But 
‘though North Carolina went against us, twelve of the delegates 
elected are coming to our convention,’’ so writes Chariman 
D. Clem Deaver under date of April 20th. And also: ‘‘ We 
will have every other southern state regularly represented at 
Cincinnati, also Maine, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado, Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
Nevada (to which we may add New York and New Jersey), and 
bolting delegations from Nebraska, Kansas, North and South 
Dakota, Oregon and Utah. The states of California, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, are yet to act.’’ 

7B FR 

MICHIGAN Populists will send full delegation to Cincinnati 
instructed for Barker and Donnelly. Of the general situation, 
John O. Zabel, State Chairman, writes: ‘‘ The fusionists are 
beginning to see that we will have /he convention, and when the 
Democrats see that Butler, et al., cannot deliver us to the 
Democracy they will sit down on them, and no doubt nominate an 
old-line Democrat. Then where are our Butlerites going? I 
think they are beginning to see the boot they are in. Witha 
change of name we will sweep them off the earth.’’ 
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Ex-GOvERNOR WAITE will head Colorado’s delegation cf 
forty-one to the Cincinnati Convention. 
A 
INDIANA Populists promise to be present at Cincinnati three 
hundred strong. 
7k 
From Populists everywhere comes the same word, from 
Maine to Florida, from Pennsylvania to Oregon: ‘‘ We will be 
at Cincinnati May 9. Meet us there.’’ And now a word to you, 
Pop. Don’t stay away from Cincinnati because you are not an 
accredited delegate. Whether delegate or not, you can be of real 
use there. You will not be ignored ; you will be treated on the 
same footing as those who are delegates, for we all are equals. 
The cause needs you ; make a sacrifice and beat Cincinnati. Re- 
member, all railroads have made a one fare rate for the round trip 
to Cincinnati for the People’s Party National Convention. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 





The following isa partial list of the States where the so-called 
regular organization of the People’s party has endorsed the Cin- 
cinnati convention and elected delegates thereto : 


Kentucky, ; ; ~ 36 
Indiana, : ; « EO 
Minnesota, , , o: Ai 
Missouri, : ‘ « | 25 
Colorado, ‘ ? + fil 
Georgia, . : : ayy ee 
Florida, . , ‘ es: 
Tennessee, , . ~ 4&6 
Louisiana, P ; se 
Indian Territory, . “a 
Wyoming, ; ; oe. 
Maine, . : 7 


‘ 


Calls are out under the management of the ‘‘ regular’? com- 
mittee to select delegates to the Cincinnati convention in these 
States : 


Arkansas, ; : - 46 
Alabama, é : . 62 
West Virginia, . 
New Jersey, . ; eg tes 
Ohio, : : .~ — 
Illinois, . . ‘ . 34 
Iowa, - : : . 2 
Mississippi, . aa 
Nevada, . : d =. 
Michigan, ’ ; . 19 
New York, . : . i 


These States where the regular organization has acted, not 
counting Texas, have a total of 484 votes in the convention of a 
total of 975—or nearly half the convention. Counting Texas, 
which will, of course, on May 4th take her stand with the other 
Southern States, the vote will amount to 607. The Sioux Falls 
bolters will have only the votes of 380 delegates elected by regu- 
lar State conventions of the party if every other State and ter- 
ritory is represented. But there are several States where there 
is no party at all, and these will not be represented by regular 
delegations, only by volunteers. So it is not hard to see which 
is the regular convention. 

All the other States will be represented at Cincinnati by 
delegations gotten up independently, or representing independent 
mid-road organizations. Of these the following have selected 
delegates already : 


Nebraska, , : . 46 
Arizona, . ; . <6 
California, . : . 
Idaho, . : ! ~ / 
Kansas, . d , . 86 
North Carolina, ; . 26 
North Dakota, : +o 
Oklahoma, ‘ : ee 
Oregon, . , ; oy ee 
Pennsylvania, . , —" 
South Dakota, ‘ » 
Utah, : ‘ : ——: 


Delaware, ? : eo 
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The total of these is 291 votes, leaving only 89 votes at this 
writing, April 23, not accounted for. These are scattered among 
the States and territories that have no Populist organization of 
any kind. 

If you have ever had any doubt that the Cincinnati conven- 
tion would be a success, cut this out and paste it in your hat. 

The convention which gathers at Cincinnati will be one of 
the largest that ever gathered in the reform movement ; it will 
be one of the most enthusiastic, and its work will be the most 
important and far-reaching of any. It will take the independent 
reform movement from those who would destroy it, and restore 
it once more to potency and respectability. 

Jo A. PARKER, Secretary. 


SOME INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


ERE is a letter from Fusion Headquarters to a true Populist 

by one who signs himself Secretary of the People’s Party 
National Committee, who in honesty ought to sign himself Sec- 
retary of the Committee that would make of the People’s Party 
a Bryan annex. We are pleased but not at all surprised to note 
that this Committee has not been able to make any headway in 
Florida, that it has been’given the cold shoulder. Nor is it likely 
that its appeals to the Populists of any southern state, save 
North Carolina alone, will awaken response of other tenor that 
that of the Florida Populist given below. There are not enough 
fusion Populists in the South to send delegations to Sioux Falls 


A Letter from the Bryan-annex Headquarters. 


PEOPLE’S PARTY NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Office of Secretary, Denver, Colo., April 4, rgoo. 
Hon. JoHN C. KELLAR, DAYTONA, FLA. 

Dear Sir :—Inasmuch as I have not been able to hear from 
your state, I write you, as one of the influential Populists, to 
ask you to do all that you can in the direction of having a state 
convention called and a delegation elected to the national con- 
vention at Sioux Falls, call for which you will find enclosed. It 
is of the utmost importance that all states be represented and 
that the party organization be maintained intact. Please write 
to your state chairman and urge upon him the importance of at- 
tending to this matter. Kindly let me hear from you in regard 
to the situation in your state. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
J. A. EpGrERTon, Secretary. 


And the Response of a Florida Populist. 


Daytona, Fla., 4-16th, rgoo. 
J. A. EDGERTON, Esg., DENVER, COLo. 

Dear Sir :—Yours bearing date of 4th inst. to hand. In re- 
ply will saythat it is not the first communication I have had 
concerning this Sioux Falls ‘‘ Convention, ’’ but I want it to be 
the last one. 

Iam a Populist from principle, have twice led a ‘‘ forlorn 
hope’’ on the Populist State and County ticketsin Fla., was 
nominated by Populist Conventions, knowing that no matter 
how many votes might becast by my party I would never get 
the office. 

You continue to recognize Marion Butler as chairman of 
the Committee which has called this Sioux Falls ‘‘Convention,’’ 
notwithstanding that he has been repudiated by Populists every- 
where, and knowing that whatever his political principles may 
have been in times past he has gone back to his old party— 
whichever that may be—as he affiliates with either, or both, 
in order to push his political ambitions. 

This ‘‘Convention”’ will also be a ‘‘cut and dried’’ affair, as 
you well know that the head of the ticket has already been de- 
cided upon, and it is a hundred to one that ae will not be a Pop- 
ulist. 

Such a ‘‘Convention’’ may be congenial to such men as But- 
ler, Allen and yourself, but Populists will keep clear of it. 

You ask me to let you know about the situation in Florida. 
If you want to know all about the situation here, write to the old 
Populist war-horse, F. H. Lytle, our State Chairman, and if you 
are not already satisfied that no Populists from Florida will 
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meet you at Sioux Falls, I think you will not doubt it after you 
have read his reply. A convention called by men claiming to be 
Populists but who have never lived up to Populist principles, 
and whose sole aim has been and still is to further their own 
political, or worse yet, their financial ambitions—will not be 
recognized by Populist voters. 
Yours respectfully, 
4. 4. ELLER, 
Chairman Valusia County Populist Kx. Com. 


To Pennsylvania Populists. 


Chairman R. A. Thompson advises us that Pennsylvania 
will have a full delegation at the Cincinnati Convention. Head- 
quarters of the Pennsylvania men will be at the Dennison Hotel. 
It is much to be desired that as many Pennsylvania Populists as 
possible, in addition to our regular delegation, shall be present in 
Cincinnati during the Convention. Large numbers are preparing 
to go from other states. Let all Pennsylvania Populists who 
can meet at Cincinnati May 9. There will be a place and work 
forall. The railroads have made a half rate. 





Reduced Rates to Cincinnati via Pennsylvania Railroad, account of 
People’s Party National Convention. f 

For the benefit of those cesiring to visit Cincinnati during 
the session of the People’s Party National Convention, May 9, the 
Pennyslvania Raiiroad Company will sell tickets from all stations 
at the vate of one first-class fare for the round trip, Tickets will 
be sold and good going on May 7 only, and returning leaving 
Cincinnati not later than May 12.—Advt. 


Reduced Rates to Cincinnati via Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, account 
of People’s Party National Convention. 


For the benefit of those desiring to visit Cincinnati during 
the session of the People’s Party National Convention, May 9, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad will sell tickets from all stations 
at the rave of one first-class fare for the round trip. Tickets will 
be sold and good going on May 7 and 8, and returning leaving 
Cincinnati not later than May 12.—Aadvt. 


Last Tour to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington Under 
Personal Escort. 


The last six-day personally-conducted tour of the season to 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia on Satur- 
day, April 28. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex 7zouw/e in both 
directions, transfers of passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, ard 
carriage ride about Richmond, will be sold at rate of $34.00 from 
New York, Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32 50 from Trenton ; $31 00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at that place, and 
good to return by regular trains within six days, will be sold in 
connection with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New York ; 
$13.50 from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other points. 

‘For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv/. 


Total Eclipse of the Sun. 


The Southern Railway announces that the total eclipse of 
the sun, May 28th, 1900, will !e visible at various points along 
its line in Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia. For 
this occasion a rate of four cents per mile, one way, for the round 
trip, will be made for parties of ten or more travelling together 
on one ticket, short line distance to govern in computing rates. 

Specific advice of movements will have to be given in ad- 
vance in order to get authority for the dates of sale, the limit of 
tickets and the points to which it is desired that they be sold. 

For further information apply to Chas. L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia.— Adz. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





Cc. F. Adams as Seen by His Son. 


Charles Francis Adams. By his son, CHas. FRANCIS ADAMS. Boston : 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The life history of a great man and public character is al- 
ways a study of consuming interest and becomes doubly so when 
we find it written by one of his own flesh and blood. The pres- 
ent study of Charles Francis Adams must immediately take 
high place in the ‘‘American Statesmen’’ series, for it is the 
picture of a father as recalled by a worthy son. In the preface 
we learn that ‘‘the following sketch is a preliminary study, and 
in part the condensed abstract of a larger and more detailed 
work already far advanced in preparation,’’ and when we read 
further and find that the forthcoming life of Mr. Adams is to be 
made up very largely from his own letters and diary, which are 
fortunately very complete, we can but once more thank the pres- 
ent Charles Francis Adams for a work that cannot fail of being 
one of great importance and inestimable value to all future his- 
torians. 

Before going into a study of the life and work of Mr. 
Adanis it is quite in order to remember his antecedents,—a 
point too often brought up against him during his life time—to 
recall the fact that his father and grandfather had both been oc- 
cupants of the White House, and that his family was united by 
blood or marriage to the best and most honored families of our 
country. That the brilliant and splendid life of John Quincy 
Adams cast the capabilities and true worth of Charles Francis 
into the shade for many long years goes without saying. Until 
the death of his father but very few recognized him as other 
than his father’s and grandfather’s offspring, few saw that he 
was in himself a man of parts, a man iy many ways the superior 
of his famous sires. Speaking on this point our author remarks: 
‘‘the life of Mr. Adams was inseparably interwoven with the 
career of his father, and, in reality, not less essential to that 
career than influenced by it. Indeed, the memorable record of 
J. Q. Adams from 1832 to 1846 would not have been possible 
had it not been for the co-operation and quiet support he re- 
ceived from his son, whose own direct influence on public ques- 
tions was meanwhile hardly perceptible.’’ But while standing 
shoulder to shoulder with his father and upholding him with 
consumate ability, the son in the main highly disapproved and 
strenuously opposed the re-entry of the father into public life, 
holding that an ex-President should remain in ‘‘dignified retire- 
ment.’’ Later on, however, Mr. Adams acknowledged the wis- 
dom of his father’s action. 

Quite naturally Mr. Adams drifted into the slavery contro- 
versy, but with the quiet dignity that ever marked his connection 
with all public matters. Almost against his will he was elected 
to the Massachusetts Legislature, and later, by force of circum- 
stances, assumed the editorship of the ‘‘Boston Whig,’’ and 
finally, in 1848, was nominated along with Van Buren as Vice- 
Presidential candidate of the Free Soil party. Upon Mr. Adams’ 
entry into the lists of active political life he received a character- 
istic letter from his father, John Quincy, that is as pertinent to- 
day as it was sixty years ago. Wewill assume the privilege of 
selecting from the closing sentences : 


‘“You are about to enter on the career which is closing on me, and I 
feel much more solicitude for you than for myself. You have so reluctantly 
consented to engage in public life, that I fear you will feel too much annoyed 
by its troubles and perplexities. You must make up your account to meet 
and encounter opposition and defeats and slanders and treacheries, and above 
all fickleness of popuiar favor, of which an ever memorable example is 
Tet me entreat you, whatever may happen to you 
Your father and grand- 


passing before our eyes. 
of that kind, never to be discouraged nor soured. 
father have fought their way through the world against hosts of adversaries, 
open and close, disguised and masked, with many lukewarm and more than 
one or two perfidious friends. The world is, and will continue to be, pro- 
Live in peace with them; never upbraid, never 
Fortify your mind against disap- 


lific of such characters. 
trust them. But don’t give up the ship. 


pointments, keep up your courage, and go ahead.” 


Mr. Adams shows very conclusively that while his father, as 
editor of the Boston Whig, proved a lamentable and disastrous 
failure, in so far as financial and material success was concerned, 
that it was to him, Charles Sumner, and others associated with 
them, that the Republican party of Massachusetts and, indeed, 
of the United States, owed its birth. But it was the Charles 
Francis Adams, United States Minister to the Court of St. James 
during the trying years of the Civil War, who will ever be remem- 
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bered by a grateful people, not the Mr. Adams of American 
party politics. He was the man for the place. Cold, calm, as- 
tute, never outwardly ruffled, and ever ready, he stood, time and 
again, between the hostile passions of the English ruling and 
aristocratic classes and the hot-heads of the Northern States, and 
with an ability unmatched in modern diplomacy, poured oil on 
the troubled waters ard prevented the outbreak of hostilities that 
would have resulted in the separation of the States. It was a 
lonely vigil this watch-dog of American interests kept, for during 
our great struggle to maintain our threatened nationality the 
sympathy of the ruling classes of England and their indirect as- 
sistance was most passionately on the side of the South. The 
successful diplomatic conflict between Mr. Adams and Lord Pal- 
merston over the retention of the two Confederate men-of-war, 
known as the ‘‘ Laird Rams,’’ was one of the most bitter, spec- 
tacular and far-reaching victories of the Civil War. The reten- 
tion of these two vessels and the knowledge that the expected 
war between Great Britain and the United States was not to occur, 
broke the back-bone of the Confederacy, for the South then was 
forced to recognize the true situation, namely, that it need look 
for no outside assistance. Not only had Mr. Adams to contend 
against the legitimate foreign foe, but he had also to labor under 
the terrible handicap of Secretary Seward’s ill-advised and intem- 
perate advice and instructions. To follow the instructions of his 
home government Mr. Adams knew meant an immediate declara- 
tion of war by Great Britain and probably France. In this pre- 
dicament he had recourse to the bold, yet safe, course of totally 
ignoring his government and carrying on his diplomatic work as 
he saw fit and entirely on his own responsibility. Before the day 
of the cable such a course was possible ; to-day even a Mr. Adams 
would have to recognize and obey the ordered instructions of his 
home government. Speaking of the great diplomatic victories 
of Mr. Adams, James Russell Lowell summed the whole up as 
follows : ‘‘ None of our generals in the field, not Grant himself, 
did us better or more trying service than he in his forlorn out- 
post of London. Cavour did hardly more for Italy. 


‘Peace hath her victories 
Not less renowned than war.’ ”’ 


With his work at the Geneva Arbitration convention that 
settled upon the ‘‘ Alabama’’ damages, Mr. Adams’ public life 
came to an end, and with his son we may well say, ‘‘ his work 
was done, and done thoroughly.’’ The one thing we especially 
admire about this history of Mr. Adams by his son is the per- 
fectly impartial manner of the discussion. The present Charles 
Francis Adams is not above noting and pointing out his father’s 
failings. ‘Therefore we may place every reliance in his book. 


‘6 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
Doubleday, 


The Voice of the People. By ELLEN GLASGow, New York 


Page & Co. $1.50. 

As a novel of the social and political life of modern Vir- 
ginia this story by Miss Glasgow is bound toexert a marked in- 
fluence wherever read. It is more than a story, in fact itis what 
we may well term a philosophical study in story form of the 
contemporary history of our Southern States. Miss Glasgow 
has attempted to depict the rise of a poor white son of the soil 
to a position of honor and respect in the body politic. She 
takes as her hero a struggling boy of this despised and neglected 
class and carries him in triumph to the governorship. The story 
is a remarkably creditable one in that it stands almost alone in 
its fidelity to the possibilities of every day life. The reader 
never need stretch his imagination in the slightest degree to fol- 
low the author’s tale and many will find it quite difficult to real- 
ize that it is not a story from real life, an account of recent Vir- 
ginian political history. 

Our author writes in a charmingly confidential manner that 
is always engaging and often captivating. The secret of Miss 
Glasgow’s success lies in the ability to write a human and possi- 
ble story in an interesting way. This she has done and we are 
sure that her book will find a large and appreciative audience. 
But there is another and very distinct feature to this book, and 
that is its strong and from the shoulder blows for political purity 
and morality inthe higher sense. It is an earnest and most 
commendable plea to the best and noblest that is in man to exert 
and make itself felt in political life as a power for good. The 
author’s hero is a true example of what the political life of a 
man should be; a man who dares do things come what may, so 
long as they are right and honorable, just and true. The most 
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‘‘Perhaps the best shert biography that has yet appeared.’’—Review of Reviews. 


Abraham Lincoln, 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD. 
Half Leather, Illustrated, - 


Brief 


The Man 
of the 


- $2.00. People. 


‘* The book is sure to find a welcome throughout all circles in 
this country where books are read.’’—/ndependent. 


“The result is to make Lincoln more human and real and 


genuine and even infinitely more interesting than he has ever 


Remarkable 
Authentic 
Honest 
Admiirable been made before in literature.’ 
Many-sided jan 
Liberal Herald. 
Impartial 
Anierican.”’ 
Notable 


Convincing 
Original 
Lively 
National 


’—Boston Herald. 


‘‘A book that stands out by itself as the life of Lincoln, the 
The American, Philadelphia. 


‘Drawn with rare insight and sympathy.’’—Chicago Times- 


“One of the most remarkable biographies ever written by an 
Boston Advertiser. 

‘‘Lawyers will be certain to peruse with particular pleasure 
the chapter on Lincoln as a Lawyer.”’ 


— Albany Law Journal. 


The Macmillan Company, 


NEW YORK. 





HOUGHTON, 


MIFFLIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT TOURNAY 


A Romance of the 
By WILLIAM SAGE. 
by Eric Pape and Mary Ayer. 
Svo, $1.50. 


French Revolution. 
With illustrations 
Crown 


This story has an interest quite like 
that of Dickens’s French Revolution 
story, ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities.’’ The 
spirit and atmosphere of that tremen- 
dous time pervade it; and the dramatic 
situations and movements are absorbing. 
Tournay is a fascinating character—patri- 
otic, well-nigh omnipresent, fertile in 
resource, chivalrous, especially to the 
aristocratic lady he loves. This story 
ought to be one of the most popular 
books of the season. 


THE PROSE OF EDWARD 
ROWLAND SILL 
With an Introduction comprising some 

Familiar Letters. 16mo, $1.25. 

Those who have read Sill’s poems will 
be glad to have this book, which contains 
Essays on Literary and Educational 
Topics, charming short papers that 
appeared in the .dé/antic Contributors’ 
Club and some Letters. The book is 
bright, wise, and delightful. 


THE END OF AN ERA 
By JOHN S. WISE. 


P 
$2.00. 


Large crown $Svo, 


“From beginning to end this volume 
is perfectly delightful. It has also great 
historical interest and not a little histori- 
cal value. ‘ The an Era’ is un- 
rivalled as a picture of Virginia life just 
before and during the civil war.’’—/os- 
ton Herald. 


lind of 


SALMON P. CHASE 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor 
of History in Harvard University. In 
the series of American Statesmen. 
16mo, with very full Index, $1.25. 
Professor Hart, whose valuable works 
of American History command high re- 
spect, here describes adequately the great 
career of Mr. Chase as an anti-slavery 
leader, as United States Senator, Gover- 
nor of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury in 
the Civil War, and Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Uhited States. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
3y his Son, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
In American Statesmen Series. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
An admirable account of Mr. Adams as 
a statesman, notably of his great service 
as Minister to Great Britain during the 
War for the Union. 


CHARLES SUMNER 
By MOOREFIELD STOREY. In the Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series. 16mo, $1.25. 

A strong and sympathetic description 
of Sumner’s public career, especially of 
his magnificent fight for Freedom and 
Justice in the United States Senate. 


CONTEMPORARIES 
Delightful papers on Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, Whittier, Whitman, ‘‘H. H.’’ 
Garrison, Philips, Sumner, ete., by 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
author of ‘*‘ Cheerful Yesterdavs,’’ etc. 
12m0, $2.00. : 


»* 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





valuable and surely the most beautiful thing about the book is 
Miss Glasgow's sublime faith in the purity and honesty of the 
great common people. She would place implicit faith in the voice 
of the people, and her book will prove no mean educator in 
leading the people to see and demand their right to be heard on 
all public questions, and in showing them how to obtaina more 


perfect democratic government. 
ginia that one of her daughters 


Wecan but congratulate Vir- 
so clearly sees the dangers of 


present day political life, and further that she has the courage to 
point the way out of the darkness of political corruption and de- 


bauchery into a brighter future. 


Her work is not in vain, its 


impress on public affairs will be felt, and, what is more, the 
voice of the people lives and cannot die. 
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The Ultimate has... 
Been Attained 


No further improvement can possibly 
be made. 

The new contract of the Penn Mutual 
contains the following clause : 

‘“ This Policy is absolutely incontesta- 

ble from date of issue for any cause, ex- 
cept non-payment of premium,” 
Which means simply this: Every re- 
striction, every condition, save one—the 
payment of premium—has been elimi- 
nated from the contract, making it a sim- 
ple promise to pay. 

The Penn Mutual Contract also 

Guarantees. 
Ist. 4 Cash Surrender Value, or 
2d. .4 Loan equal in amount to the 
cash value, or 
3d. £.xtended Insurance for the Full 
amount of /o/icy, without the 
Request of the policy-holder, or 


4th. A /aid-up Policy. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


921-23-25 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA,"PA. 





3 AT EA OP LE IE EEO CE 


PHILADELPHIA & 
READING ROUTE 


OPERATES THE 
SPEEDIEST, SAFEST 


TRAINS BETWEEN 


New York 
Philadelphi 


Shortest and Fastest Line to 


Atlantic City, Cape May, 
Ocean City and Sea Isle. 





Edson J. Weeks, Gen. Pass'r. Agt. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Nashville, 
Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Ry., 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Southern Railway and 


Pennsylvania R.R, 
OPERATES 


Through Sleeping Car Service 


DAILY, THE YEAR ROUND, BETWEEN 


New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Washington 
and 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 
via Asheville and Lookout Mountain. 


H. F. SMITH, W. L. DANLEY, 
Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Red Blood and Blue. By HARRISON ROBERTSON. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The old aristocratic and chivalrous South, with all its tender 
and beautiful memories, is to-day but the treasured recollection 
of the old and dying generation, for in its place has come the 
aggressive and enthusiastic new South. Southern literature was, 
perhaps, the last beacon of the days of Jefferson, of Washington, 
of Calhoun, and of Lee to fall, but the last few years have been 
marked by many stories recounting the death of the old and the 
birth of the new. No longer do we find the old slave-holding 
and fox-hunting Virginian within the pages of recent novels, for 
no longer do the idle and luxurious days of their era exist. 
Southern gentlemen are now one and all out in the busy world 
doing their part in upbuilding and advancing the progressive 
South ; they are looking forward to the future, and not regret- 
fully mourning over the glories of a dead and lost past. The 
Southerner to day is not the Southerner of forty years ago, and 
naturally he is not so deeply interested in the literature of the old 
South as were his fathers And it is a happy change, for our 
country must be one of progress and of advancement, not of ret- 
rogression and decay, if it would fulfill the fair promise of its 
founders. 

Mr. Robertson has given us a faithful and dainty picture of 
the new phases of Southern life and thought. He takes good 
care to point out that the Union has no stronger or more country- 
loving and sacrificing citizens than the children of those who 
fought and died in the ranks of the Confederacy. He has chosen 
Tennessee as the scene of his story, and his narrative runs along 
so smoothly and gracefully that we very easily drift into the midst 
of the social life of present Tennessee, and when the book is fin- 
ished it is with regret that we had not longer been permitted to 
enjoy the charming, frank and generous-minded characteristics 
of our Southern brethren. ‘‘ Red Blood and Blue’’ is in no way 
a powerful story, but it is decidedly worth a reading. 

The Story of Our Flag. By ADDIE GUTHRIE WEAVER. Illustrated. Chicago: 
A. G. Weaver. 

That this attractive and useful little ‘‘Story of our Flag’’ 
should have already run into asecond edition does not surprise 
us in the least for we are well acquainted with the deep and re- 
verential patriotism of our people and with their passionate de- 
votion to the Stars and Stripes. This account of the flag by Miss 
Weaver, who is by the way a descendent of a relative of the 
famous Betsy Ross, was in response to the great demand for a 
short story of ‘‘Old Glory’’ occasioned by, and growing out of 
the late war with Spain. It is a careful study and contains much 
interesting and valuable information not to be found in the pages 
of the ordinary history, and therefore there is still a wide field 
for successive issues of the book. We would especially recom- 
mend it for school children that it may instill into their youthful 
hearts and minds a proper veneration and devotion for the flag 
that their fathers fought and died for. It is our hope that in 
their hands the dear old flag will never stand for, or represent, 
the triumph of might over right, that the starry banner will never 
float over any race of men otber than those who ask and pray for 
its protection and the liberty for which it stood at its natal day. 


Reincarnation or Immortality? By URESULA N. GESTFELD. New York: 


Alliance Pub. Co. $1.00. 


Many a more pretentious and widely known work, attempt- 
ing to solve the unsolvable questions of religion, will appear in a 
very unfavorable light along side of this unassuming collection of 
discourses by Ursula N. Gestefeld. Mrs. Gestefeld’s book shows 
abundant evidence of careful study and deep thought. Her 
ideas, always notable for their independent originality, are well 
worthy a careful perusal, and we have no doubt but that they will 
prove something of a fire-brand in the camp of religious students. 
The book is too suggestive to be passed by, and its bold origin- 
ality and ‘‘don’t care if you don’t agree with me’’ spirit will 
surely lead to discussion and controversy. He who would keep 
in touch with the march of recent religious thought cannot do 
better than become the possessor of this book, for while he may 
not agree with the author in many of her assertions and conclu- 
sions, he will surely find the book an interesting one. Perhaps it 
is best that we overlook the self satisfied air of superiority dis- 
played by our author, which becomes a little offensive when 
administered in too large doses. 
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Write to Wanamaker’s whenever 
you want anything. 


BOOK SALE. 


Standard and popular fiction, 
history, science, poetry, liter- 
ature—1oc and more—half 
price and less. 

Sets of Dumas, Victor Hugo, 
George Eliot, Kipling, Conan 
Doyle, George Ebers, Steven- 
son, Hall Caine, Hawthorne, 
Cooper, Verne, Gibbon, 
Greene, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Prescott, ete. 

The best books under pri e 
we’ve had for some time, 


Charles Dana Gibson’s “Sketches in 


Egypt $3 book for 50e. 

Stead’s “The United States of Europe” 
$2 book for 40¢. 

“Bird Neighbors” 
Hoe, 

“New Letters of Napoleon,’ 50c¢.—pub- 
lisher’s price $2. 

“Iirst Course in Mathematies,”’ 30c, 


illustrated in colors, 


And so on—books for every 
mind--old, young—even little 
folks. 


Here’s a list of some: 


Sets of Books. 


Famous authors. Well print- 
ed on good paper, and neatly 


bound. 


Blackmore’s Popular Works, 9 vols., $4. 

Alex. Dumas’ D’Artagnan Romances, 6 
vols., $1.50. 

George Eber’s Works, 8 vols., $3.75. 

George Eliot’s Works, 6 vols., $2. 

Green's History of the English People, 
4 vols., 82 illustrations, $2.25. 

Vietor Hugo’s Works, 7 vols., $1.75. 

Josephus’ Works, 3 vols., $1.50. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 5 vols., $2. 

Macaulay's Essays, 8 vols., $1.50. 

Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, 2 
vols., $1. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 2 
vols., $1.35. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, 2 vols., 
We, 

Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, 2 vols., 90c. 
; Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 2 vols., 
Oe, 


Rollins’ Ancient History, 4 vols., $1.85. 


EXCELSIOR EDITIONS. Each 
set contains five popular books 
by one of the following au- 
thors. $1.25 a set. 


Rudyard Kipling. A. Conan Doyle. 
Robt. L. Stevenson, Cooper—Leather 
Hall Caine. Stocking Tales. 
Nathan’l Hawtherne. Cooper—Sea Tales. 
Marie Corelli. Mecaulay—History of 
Jules Verne. England. 


Other Excelsior books. 


Carlyle’s French Revolution, 2 vols., 65c. 

Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, 2 vols., 65c. 

Emerson's Essays, 2 vols., 65c. 

Tom Brown's School Days and Tom 
Brown at Oxford, 2 vols., 65e. 


For Young People. 
“Here They Are’’ more stories. 


By J. F. 
Sullivan. $1.50, our price 50e. 
Tom Benton's Luck. By Herbert E. 
Hamblen. $1.50, our price 50c. 
Philip, the Story of a Boy Violinist. 
$1.25, our price 25c. 
The Adventures of a Siberian Cub. $1, 


our price 25e. 

The Modern Traveler. By H. B. and B. 
T. B. Illustrated, board cover. $1.25, our 
price lie. 

Strength and Beauty for Boys and Girls. 
Illustrated, our price 15e. 

Sir Toady Lion. By S. R. Crockett. Il- 
lustrated. $1.50, our price 45c. 

The Young Folks’ Pilgrim’s Progress. 
100 illustrations. $1.25, our price 50c. 

Blackberries. By E. W. Kemble. Oblong 
quarto. $1.50, our price 45e. 

Main aisle. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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Our Native Birds: How to Protect them and Attract them to our Homes. 
By D. LANGE. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1 

Of its kind and for its purpose this is an admirable little 
book, being a practical work on how to protect the birds and at- 
tract them to our homes ; one full of good suggestions based upon 
experience and knowledge of the habits of the birds themselves. 
Mr. Lange has a keen appreciation of the inroads which various 
preventable things have combined to make upon the ranks of our 
wild birds, and prompted by the desire to do his best to put a stop 
to the destruction, which has already gone to a length that is 
really alarming, has written the present book. We think he 
might with advantage have touched the too common cupidity of 
mankind, by showing the material losses occasioned to farmers, 
fruit raisers and others through the slaughter of birds, which to 
so great an extent protect them from insect depredations. How- 
ever, the whole tendency of this unpretentious little volume is to 
instil a right appreciation for the birds and to gain new recruits 
to the ranks of those working for the protection of bird life. 


Coin on Money, Trusts and Imperialism. By W. H. Harvry. Chicago 
Coin Publishing Company. 25 cents. 

This is far from as striking a book as ‘‘ Coin’s Financial 
School ’’ that had such a phenomenal sale four years agoand will 
not prove by far as effective as a vote winner for Mr. Bryan as 
its prototype of 1895 and 96. The style of the late bock is much 
the same as thit of the earlier. Coin, a lad, a financial prodigy, 
speaks from the lecture platform and expounds great questions to 
his elders, inviting interruption from those who take other ground 
than he and of course always besting his interruptors. But in 
this late book there is not the same placing of words in the 
mouths of promin2:nt meo in the abandon manner that so marked 
the former work and then, too, Coin, though ego:istical as ever, 
does not seem so sure of himself, so ready t» carry his arguments 
to their logical conclusion and develop his remedies as he appeared 
in the former work. S»mehow we feel, in reading the book, that 
Coin is in a transition stage or has not spoken out his heart. He 
takes positions much more advanced than he did in 1896, he no 
longer takes the position that all paper money must be redeemed 
in coin, indeed he assails such contention of the bullionists. Yet 
he raises his voice not for paper money but for coin, for free silver 
coinage. ‘This he proposes as the remedy though he leads us up 
to the conclusion that the true sound money system must be one 
based on paper. But leading us up to these grounds he leaves us 
in the dark to grope. 

The greater part of the book before us is given over to a 
discussion of the money question and particularly to a criticism 
of the issue of bank notes—a criticism based on the old law 
superceded by that of March 14th last and so not uptodate. Of 
the half dozen ‘‘ lectures’’ into which the book is divided the first 
is given over to a general of the principle of popular government, 
the next three to the money question, the fifth to trusts, treated 
very superficially, and the sixth, divided into two parts, to 
imperialism and an appeal for organization behind the Democracy. 
Some of the reasoning presented in this book, indeed much of it, 
is shallow enough and the statements of facts made far from 
reliable. Indeed there is much looseness of assertion, much 
playing for effort. We may mention that Coin is made to come 
on the lecture platform in the early days of 1898 aud that before 
he finishes his weeks engagem2nt he gets a year ahead of his 
music. 


$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby 
destroying the foundation of the disease, and giving the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails 
tocure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

@# Sold by Druggists. 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Opportunities for Business 


at towns on the new lines of the Chicago aud Northwestern 
Railway are summarized in a pamphlet that may be obtained 
upon application to W. B. Kniskern, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill.—Adv/. 


THE AMERICAN. 


Last Personally-Conducted Tour to Washington via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The last of the present series of Pennsylvania Railroad three- 
day personally-conducted tours to Washington, D. C., will be run 
on May 3. The rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from other points, includes trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, and transfer of passenger and 
baggage from station to hotel. These rates include accommoda- 
tions for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt 
House. For accomodations at Willard's, Regent, Metropolitan, 
or National Hotel, $2.50 less. All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. An experi- 
enced Chaperon will also accompany the party. 

Side trips may also be made to Mount Vernon, the home of 
George Washington; Old Point Comfort, opposite which the 
Monitor and Merrimac met in their memorable struggle; and 
Richmond, Va. These side-trip excursion tickets may be obtain- 
ed by holders of Pennsylvania tour tickets at the following rates: 
Mount Vernon, 75 cent:; Old Point Comfort, $3.50 via steamer, 
$6.00 all rail; Richmond, $4.00 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information apply to ticket 
agent; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. —Adv?. 


Health for Ten Cents. 
Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, de- 
stroy microbes, cure headache, - biliousness ana constipation. 
Al ldruggists.—Advt. 








Your Summer Vacation. 


Make Your Choice. 7 


Atlantic Coast Rocky Mountains, 
Seaside Resorts, Lakesin the Clouds, 
Lower St. Law- Glaciers of the 
rence River, Selkirks, 
The Great Lakes, Pacific Coast, 
Vast: Prairies, Japan, China, 
Banff in the Cana- Philippines, 
dian National Park, Honolulu, 
Kootenay in British Australia, 
Columbia, Around the World. 


and go by the 
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NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
PITTSBURG 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 





‘Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Write and say which you will take and we will send you descriptive pamphlets. 
Address any agent of the Company and mention THE AMERICAN in writing. 


353 Broadway 
629 Chestnut Street 
129 East Baltimore Street 
1229 Pennsylvania Avenue 
197 Washington Street 
233 Main Street 
11 Fort Street, W. 
228 South Clark Street 
119 Sotith Third Street 
409 Smith Building 
627 Market Street 
1 King Street, East 
General Passenger Agent 
General Passenger Agent 


Assistant General Passenger Agent 


E. V. SKINNER 
H. McMURTRIE 
C. G. OSBURN 

W. W. MERKLE 
H. J. COLVIN 

A. J. SHULMAN 
A. E. EDMONDS 
J. F. LEE 

W. B. CHANDLER 
F. W. SALISBURY 
M. M. STERN 

A. H. NOTMAN 

C. E. E. USSHER 
C. E. McPHERSON 
E. J. COYLE 
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KNICKERBOCKER §PECIAL 


AND 


South-Western Limited, 


Famous Trains between 


BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 


Big Four Route 


AND 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Cafe, Library, Dining and Sleeping Cars. 


W. J. LYNCH W. P. DEPPE, 
Genl. Pass. and Asst. G. P. 
Tkt. Agt and T. A 
CINCINNATI, O 
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CANDY CATHARTIC 








THE AMERICANS 
SPECIAL CLUBS. 


It is highly important that all straight 
Populist papers shall obtain the largest pos- 
sible circulations. To help secure this we 
have made special arrangements which en 
able you to get the leading papers at the 
very minimum cost. 

The regular subscription price of ‘The 
American is $2.00 per annum, We now offer 
to send it, together with any one of the fol- 
lowing named papers, for the amount 
stated ‘opposite the name of each paper re- 
spectively, to wit:—with 
THE REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius 

POMMOTID) 2000 005.50 0000000002 00:0 1.5 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY (Mil- 

SO PRED nccc ccs ccvcceresssocsees 1.50 
THE MISSOURI WORLD (Paul J. 

ED ncdonece 66060000 bn sceeneee 1.15 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga. (J. A. 

todenhamer) ose ; 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE (W. J. Henning) 1.40 
THE TRUE POPULIST—Neb. (D. 

a kg Oe eee 1.20 
THE PEOPLE'S 

(Frank Burkitt) .......cccccceces 1.55 


Another Offer. 

We will send THE AMERICAN and 
THE REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Don 
nelly’s paper), together with any one of the 
following named papers, for the amount 
stated opposite the name of each paper re- 
spectively, to wit:—w'th 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY (Milton ~ 





PD, cacvonase S020 nccete senses 2.20 
THE MISSOURI WORLD (Paul J. 

OED oncnvtees sbetronerercecess 1.85 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga. (J. A. 

MeGemhamMer) ...cccce -cesccessce 2.25 


THE TRUE POPULIST—Neb. (D. 
COR SEED, 0600s eres vtenea ne 1.90 

THE PEOPLE'S 
Ce: TREE) ow ce sccicvccvcvsses 2.25 


©ther Combinations. 


THE AMERICAN ) 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY > $1.85 
THE MISSOURI WORLD ) 
THE AMERICAN ) 
THE DALTON HERALD $1.95 
THE TRUE POPULIST j 
THE AMERICAN, for six months 
club of five, $2.75 
club of ten 5.00 
THE AMERICAN, for one year 
club of five, $5.00 
club of ten 8.00 


THE AMERICAN. 


IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 





The present dearth of humoious books makes peculiarly 
welcome the announcement that Henry Holt & Co. will publish 
this month ‘‘ His Lordship’s Leopard,’’ a new book by David 
Dwight Wells, the author of ‘‘ Her Ladyship’s Elephant’’ (now 
in its tenth impression). In this new book the author has done 
his best to amuse his readers by a bewilderingly rapid succession 
of strange happenings.’’ 

#7 

It is announced that Herbert S. Stone & Co. are about to 
bring out new editions of the earlier works of G. Bernard Shaw 
which were not copyrighted in this country. This firm is the 
authorized representative of Mr. Shaw in the United States, and 
alone has the permission of the author to issue his books. ‘The 
first novel will be ‘‘ Love Among the Artists,’’ which, though 
one of Mr. Shaw’s earliest books, is also one of his cleverest. 








Two forthcoming books published by A. Wessels Co. should 
be of unusual interest. They are: ‘‘ Greater Canada,’’ by E. 
B. Osborn, a work on the past, present, and future of the Cana- 
dian Northwest ; and, ‘‘ Things I Have Seen in War,’’ by Irving 
Montagu, whose work as war artist for the London ///us/rated 
News is sufficient introduction. 


An important addition to the literature of labor and capital 
will be made by the immediate publication of Mr. Henry D. 
Lloyd’s ‘‘A Country Without Strikes,’’ which is a study, made 
on the spot, of the successful working of the Compulsory Arbi- 
tration law of New Zealand. The book, which is in press by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., will contain an introduction by Hon. 
William Pember Reeves, the author of the law. 


*, *K 
q 


* 

D. Appleton & Co. announce for immediate publication 
‘The Last Lady of Mulberry,’’ a story of Italian New York, by 
Henry Wilton Thomas, with many illustrations by Emil Pollak ; 
‘* Garthowen,’’ a Welsh story, by Allen Raine; ‘* The Immortal 
Garland,’’ a novel of American life, by Anna Robeson Brown ; 
‘* Bird Studies with a Camera,’’ by Frank M. Chapman, elabor- 
ately illustrated by the author; ‘‘ Diana Tempest,’’ by Mary 
Cholmondeley, author of ‘‘ Red Pottage,’’ new edition, with por- 
trait and biographical sketch ; and ‘‘ A History of Russian Litera- 
ture,’’ by K. Waliszewski, a new volume in Appletons’ Literatures 
of the World Series, edited by Edmund Gosse. 


* 


Z 


‘Janice Meredith’’ has passed into its thirteenth edition, 
representing 233,000 copies printed. ‘‘ To Have and to Hold’’ 
has reached its 185th thousand. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 





THE STORY OF PHILADELPHIA. By Lillian Ione Rhoades. Pp. 384. Ilus- 
lustrated. New York: American Book Co. 85c. 


THE LIAR. By Gilbert Parker. Pp. 142. Boston: Brown & Co. 50¢. 

THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Ouida. Pp. 326. New York: R.F. Fenno 
& Co. $1.50. 

ON THE TRAIL OF A SPANISH PIONEER. The Diary and Itinerary of 
Francisco Garces in his travels through Sonora, Arizona, and California. 
1775-1776. Translated and edited, with copious critical notes by Elliott 
Coues. In two vols. Pp. 608. New York: Francis P. Harper, $6 net. 

ADRIENNE DE PORTALIS. A Novel. By Archibald Clavering Gunter. Pp. 
390. New York: Home Publishing Co. $1.25. 

ROBERT TOURNEY. A Romance of the French Revolution. By William 
Sage. Pp. 372. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

GRACIA. A SocialTragedy. By Frank Everett Plummer. Pp. 124. Illus- 
trated. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. $1.25. 

SOCIALISM. Utopian and Scientific. By Frederick Engels, translated by 
Edward Aveling. Pp. 87. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 30c. 

COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE. The Selection and Training of Colonial Officials 
in England, Holland and France. By A. Lawrence Lowell. Pp. 346. 
New York: The MacmillanCo. $1.50. 

THE CARDINAL’S MUSKETEER. By M. Imlay Taylor. Pp. 357. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. = $1.25. 

INTRODUCTION TO Evruics. By Frank Thilly. Pp. 346. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


Chicago: 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE. By Harrison Robertson. Pp. 324. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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NO REMEDY EQUALS PERUNA, 
SO THE WOMEN ALL SAY 





Miss Susan Wymar. 


Miss Susan Wymar, teacher in th 
Richmond school, Chicago, Ill, writ@ 
the following letter to Dr. Hartman re 
garding Pe-ru-na. She says: “Only 
those who have suffered as I have, can 
know what a blessing itis to be able to 
find relief in Pe-ru-na. This has been 
my experience. A friend in need is a 
friend indeed, and every bottle of Pe-ru- 
na I ever bought proved a good friend 
to me.”—Susan Wymar. 

Mrs. Margaretha Dauben, 1214 North 
Superior St., Racine City, Wis., writes: 
‘4 feel so well and good and happy now 
that pen cannot describe it. Pe-ru-na is 
everything tome. I have taken several 
bottles of Pe-ru-na for female complaint. 
Iam in the change of life and it does me 
good.” Pe-ru-na has no equal in all of 
the irregularities and emergencies pe- 
culiar to women caused by pelvic 
catarrh, 

Address Dr. Hartman, Columbus, Oy 
for a.free book for women only. 







To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Majur's 
(ement 


Remember 
MAJOR’S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT 


GOOD REASONS FOR USING 
COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


It has been in use for more than t venty 
five years. It is well tried. Thousands 
have testitied to its wonderful curative 
powers. Hundreds of physicians have used 
it in their practice; and are warm in praise 
of it. It can be used at home without in- 
terfering with one’s business or employ- 
ment. It canot harm the most delicate pa- 
tient. Treatment includes consultation of 
most experienced physicians. For the cure 
of chronie diseases. Send for free book of 
200 pages. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1{{2 Girard Street, 
(Room K), PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
-- 10th VEAR.. 


Correspondence and Oral Lessons in 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, Etc. 


The Kirschbaum School of Languages 
1413 Chestnut Street, - - Philad-lphia. 


Translation into and from all languages. 
Typewriting in all languages, Circulars mailed. 











